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SECRETARY ICKES TO WORKERS 



The Dangerous Twister 


We know a twister as a sudden storm which twists and uproots trees, biows 
wires down, and damages buildings and property. 

A life insurance twister — an agent who recommends your dropping your policy 
In one company to take new insurance in the agent's company — can cause just as 
much damage to the building of a life insurance estate — the property you plan to 
leave to protect your lo%'ed ones, or which is to ease your own old age. 


The havoc caused by a life insurance twLster cannot always be easily seen. 
By telling you your present insurance is old style, offering you a bargain in a new 
policy, or criticising your life insurance company, you may seriously consider drop- 
ping your old policy. 

But beware! Make sure before taking such a step that you will gain and not 

lose. 


You want to be sure to build up and not to tear down the insurance estate 
which you have started ; to have the advantages of the provisions which are available 
only after a policy has been carried two, or perhaps three years, to avoid a situation 
where your protection will be of less v'alue; and to avoid the risk of being unable 
to pass for the new insurance suggested. Twisting will not help you. 


Almost without exception, an old policy of life insurance has accumulated 
values which a new policy can never overtake. You have built it up. Do not let 
anyone — not even yourself — tear it down. 


Beware of the twister. 

He is a dangerous man. 

Union Cooperative Insurance 

Association 


] 200 Fifteenth Streett N* W* 


Washington, D. 
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magazine that 

Our frbnds have been so 
l^racious about tossinpr to us 
bouquets from time to time 
which we have tried to receive 
with due modesty that we hesi- 
tate now about throwinjf a posy 
at ottraelves* Yet we are truly 
proud to call attention to three 
dlsting^uishixl contributors to 
this Journal during the months 
of July and Auipist. 


G- M, BUGNIAZET, 1200 15tb Street N* Wacbinatoa, D, Q, 


Tbit Journal will not be hrld reiponsible for view* eaprei«ed by 
correipondenti^ 

The hrit of eacb month ii the closing date; all copy must be In our 
hands on or before. 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt^ a 
periHjnago In her own right, the 
wife of the President of the 
United States, who has brought 
true distinction to the office of 
the First Lady of the Land, 
used our columns in July to 
speak to the women of the elec- 
trical workers union. As far 
as wc know* this is the first in- 
terview that Mrs. Roosevelt has 
granted any labor publication 
in the United States. 
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fn thlK issue. Secretary Tckea, 
of the United Stuten Depart- 
ment of Interior, speaks directly 
to the electrical workers of 
America in these columns. 
Secretary Ickes' udmintsiration 
has been marked by unswerving 
loyalty to principle, and the 
electrical workers of the United 
States can congraulate them- 
selves on the fact that hta bull- 
dog tenneity has been on the 
side of fair play to all unions 
in the last year and a half. 
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TELEPHONE OPERATORS’ 
DEP.iRTMENT 


Alonir with Secretary Ickes 
in this iasue appears Premier 
Bennett of Canada. He brings 
greetings in the name of the en- 
tire domain to the north to the 
electrical workers of America 
on the occasion of the fiftieth 
birthday of Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada. It is also 
noted that there appears in the 
pages John Maynard Key nee, 
British economist. Our readers 
can feel that we are at least 
this month touching national 
and intemational marks. 


jsident Julia O’Conivor 

5 Boylston Place, Boston. Mass, 

?retary Masy Bbady 
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AH of this is little more than 
the routine of the month's work 
in the editorial office of the 
Electrical Workers JoumaL 
proud are we to welcome these 
diatinguishetl contributors and 
yet we understand that it is 
deference to a great labor, na- 
tional and intemational move- 
ment, and not to a mere mem- 
ber of one international union. 
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Yes, there are atilt men m industry managing machine s* 
directing, doing the work of the world. These striking 
“snaps” from Boulder Dam have more than photographic 
value. They tell the story of workers^ jobs. 
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Public Works Plan A ccepted by World 


P UBLIC works as a inGanSS of reviv- 
ing business is being tried on a 
large stale in many countries of the 
world* Particularly in the United States 
where the expenditure has reached a 
sum in excess of that of any other coun- 
try, an experiment is being scanned 
with deep interest by economists and 
political leaders in the western world* 
The large staff of statisticians* research 
men and economists employed at the 
International Labor Office has made a 
report and a series of recommendations 
to various countries relatively to the use 
of public works on a large scale as a 
means to recovery* The IntemationaT 
Labor Office is also preparing an elab- 
orate report as of 1934 upon the means 
employed to make the public works 
plan a success in the various nations. 
The amount of expenditure as reported 
by International Labor Office in various 
nations is as follows: 


Public Worki Expenditure in 19S3 
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1,373*40(1.0(10 

214.170.000 

U1.230.00n 

32*mooo 


In addition to these nations* Australia, 
^gypt, New Zealand, South Africa, Aus- 
tria* Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Finland, 
Prance, Poland, and Switzerland have 
embarked upon similar plans* 


SuggeaU Stable Plan 

The International Labor Office makes 
definite suggestions as to how public 
works should be conducted* This office 
looks toward a permanent policy rather 
than merely a temporary one* The In- 
ternational Labor Office suggests that in 
every country all public works orders 
for supplies should be in the hands of a 
single body* preferably a permanent 
body which should be competent and 
consider every aspect of the problem* 
namely, the economic value of the work, 
its social consequences, and possibilities 
of financing it on a long-time basis* The 
International I*.abor Office suggests that 
public authority should be persuaded 


Only practical means of bridg- 
ing two great extremes: great 
unemployment, and great unused 
reserves^ International Labor 
Office suggests stable course, U, 
5, plan given wide hearing. 


into a systematic policy and that under- 
taking risky and unprofitable schemes 
should be disfavored* What is wanted 
is that the state should as far as possi- 
ble reserve its normal public works pro- 
gram for slump periods when private 
undertakings are short of orders and 
often of cash* while the public authori- 
ties can with comparative ease use the 
capital which has temporarily been with- 
drawn from private economic activity* 
The International Labor Office believes 
that the central body should have con- 
siderable financial power* It should be 
able to influence the policy of local 
authorities to a sufficient extent to in- 
sure the necessary co-ordination, in par- 
ticular by making loans or grants elab- 
orately in times of depreBsion and spar- 
ingly in times of prosperity. 

With a definite Internationa! slant 
the International Labor Office goes on 
to recommend that these national pub- 
lic works bodies should be in turn co-or- 
dinated with a national body. Extensive 
public works programs, when they go it 
alone on a national baHia, may hinder 
progress because of their extensive 
financial operations and international 
consequences can be prevented only by 
co-ordination of national policies. There 
should be a center for the exchange of 
information and experience in various 
countries* The International I^abor 
Office even goes so far as to suggest 
that several nations co-operute in exam- 
ination of programs which are definitely 
international in character, 

Unemployment Spur to Works 

Of course, the problem of unemploy- 
ment looms over the shoulder of any 
public works program. The Interna- 
tional Labor Office believes that public 
works not only could reduce unemploy- 
ment but could prevent it if It were set 
up on the right basis. 

In three of the largest industrial 
countries alone there are more than 


15,000,000 unemployed; 2,000,000 in 
Great Britain, 3,500,000 in Germany 
and 10,000,000 in the United States* In 
the report of the International Labor 
Conference held in Geneva this sum- 
mer, the following comment on the 
world unemployment situation w'as 
made: 

‘‘Moreover, a comparison between the 
growth of production and the grow’th of 
employment indicates that In several 
countries the reabsorption of the unem- 
ployed is not taking place as rapidly as 
the restoration of normal output* If 
this disparity continues, the consequence 
will be that even when industry ffias re- 
covered its normal level there will still 
be large numbers of workers unable to 
find employment* 

“As was suggested in last year’s re- 
port, the process of technical improve- 
ment has not been arrested by the crisis. 
On the contrary, the incentive to reduce 
costs by introducing economies of labor 
wherever possible, has been accentuated 
by difficulties in wffiich manufacturer has 
found himself. It may therefore be ex- 
pected that in many countries it will be 
possible to produce, say, the same quan- 
tities as in 1928 by* the employment of 
a considerably smaller labor force* Even 
where a growing population and a ris- 
ing standard of living involve an in- 
crease of production, it still remains 
probable that the general volume of un- 
employment will be larger than it was 
in that year. 

“It seems unlikely that the demand 
for labor will haVe expanded sufficiently 
fast to counterbalance the effects of 
labor-saving technique and the increase 
in the working population* 

“The fact therefore that there has 
been some reduction in unemployment 
cannot be taken as suggesting that any 
gi’eat advance has been made towards 
eradicating the evil or that the breaking 
up of the ‘hard core' of unemployment 
is in sight* Owing to the overwhelming 
dimensions of unemployment caused by 
the general breakdown of economic 
equilibrium, less attention has perhaps 
been paid during recent months to its 
technological aspect. This aspect* how- 
ever, remains as important* as difficult 
and elusive as ever.” 

How the unemployment situation has 
swept away old conceptions of unem- 
ployment and ravaged the youthful 
worker as well as the older worker Is 
revealed in the following table: 
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F«Tcentiitge of YoulKfui Workers (beJow 
25) UnempTf^ed 
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The Director of the Internatfonal 
Labor Oflice, Harold Butler, solemnly 
warns industrial natinna that a compari- 
son between the growth of production 
and the growth of employment indicates 
in several countriea that the reabsorp- 
tion of the unemployed is mil taking 
place as rapidly aa the restoration of 
norma! output. He goes on to sayr 
“If this disparity continues the conse- 
quence will be that even when industry 
has recovered its normal level there will 
still be targe numbers of workers unable 
to find employment-^ 

In June, 1933, a year ago, the Inter- 
national Labor Conference addressed a 
reBotution to the World Monetary Eco- 
nomic Conference* This rcBolulion con- 
tained the following suggestion : “to set 
on foot immediately large-scale public 
works, giving an assured economic yield, 
particularly in those countries where 
funds are at present remaining unused/’ 


Methodology Explained 

Commenting upon this proposal, the 
labor conference said i 


“In viewing the situation, members of 
the conference had been impressed by 
two broad confisderationa: first, the vast 
total of the unemployed throughout the 
world, and, secondly, the exiatence of 
enormous sums of idle capital or unused 
credit. It was obvious that these two 
facta were closely connected* If the 
money which was now lying idle were 
in active circulation, the number of the 
unemployed would be considerably di- 
minished* The question was how these 
unused funds could be brought into op- 
eration. During a period of depreasion, 
private enterprise no longer had suffi- 
cient. confidence in future prospects to 
perform this task. Positive action was 
therefore necessary. In the words of 
a reaolution presented by the United 
States delegation, *an acceleration of 
the process of recovery should be sought 
by means of a synchronized program of 
govemnienta] expenditure in the differ- 
ent countries along parallel tines, de- 
signed to stimulate the natural sourcea 
of employment/ The resolution adopted 
by the International Labor Conference 
aimed at achieving a similar result by 
simitar methods. 

“The section of the International 
Labor Conference resolution dealing 
with public works put forward three 
main proposals. It aimed first of all 
*to set on foot immediately large-scale 
public works, griving an asaured eco- 
nomic yield, particularly in those coun- 



Coiirtfiy eWA 

evBLic Fvsm ark r.RErTiNQ rnm fiTnrrTi uK. asu oivino men work 


tries where funds at present are remain- 
ing unused/ In other words, it proposed 
that the Governments which were in a 
position to do so should seek to restore 
purchasing power to a section of their 
unemployed population by utilizing for 
public purposes a part of the credit at 
present lying idle* In this connection 
Sir Atul Chatterjee emphasized that by 
'public works' was not meant works of 
little Intrinsic economic value, but such 
as would come under the general head- 
ing of ‘national investment/ Expendt- 
Lure alung these lines constituted an 
important item in the maintenance of 
the purchasing power of the commun- 
ity, and thus, when the volume of de- 
mand was inadequate, made a valuable 
contribution towards reviving industrial 
activity. The second proposal was that 
capital should be circulated between 
creditor countriea and countries lacking 
capital, in order that the latter might 
be enabled to undertake works likely 
to augment the national income, and tio 
enable them to increase their capacity 
to meet external debts and to become 
better customers for the future* Any 
assistance given to those states of 
Europe, South America and Asia which, 
though less developed, possessed great 
potential resources, was bound to 
further the general interests of the 
world. The special committee of en- 
quiry set up under the auspices of the 
League of Nations had already submit- 
ted to the conference a number of 
schemes recommended by qualified ex- 
perts as being economically sound. The 
third recommendation contained in the 
resolution contemplated the co-ordina- 
tion on an international basis of all 
such schemes of national development, 
whether financed tiationally or finaiievd 
abroad* The action taken in the difTer- 


ont countries towards world recovery 
must be developed on parallel lines. 
'This suggestton had already been put 
into concrete form by the United States 
delegation, which had proposed the ap- 
pointmeiit of a committee *lo study the 
various methods of governmental expen- 
diture which have been in use or under 
coTisideration by the various nations, 
with a view to making a report to be 
sent to each of the nations for its guid- 
ance in working out its own program 
in the future!" 


LABOR’S PRICE 

(Author t/nknewa> 

have fed you all far a thou land years, 
And you hail us still unfed, 

Tho' there's never a dallar of all your wealth 
llut marks the w'orkers" dead. 

We have yielded our best to give you rest, 

And you lie on crimson wool; 

For if blood be the price of nil your wealth 
Good God, we have pnhi in fuUt 

There's never a mine blown skyward now 
nut we're buried alive for you; 

There's never n wreck drifts shoreward now 
But we are its ghiistly crew; 

Go reckon our dead hy the forges red. 

And thB factories where we spin* 

If blood be the price of your cursed wealth 
Good God, we have paid it in fullf 

We have fed you nil for a thousand years. 
For that was our doom, you know. 

From the days when you chained us in your 
fields 

To the strike of a month ago. 

You have eaten our lives and our babies and 
wives* 

And we're told it's your legal share; 

But, if blood be the price of your lawful 
wealth, 

Good God* we have bought It fair* 
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Worker’s Every Right Fully Protected 

By HAROLD L. ICKES, Sccfciaty of the Interior and Administrator of Public IVorbs 


1 ACCEPT with plfasiire the opportunity oiTered by 
The Ei^ctbical Workers' Journal to extend Rrect- 
mgs to the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and to say a few words with respect to the 
relationship between the Public Works Administration 
and the working men and women of this country. 

Since its creation, a little more than a year ago, the 
PWA has pushed ahead, over^ 
coming one obstacle after an- 
other with one thought parii- 
mount. Our job has been to 
provide employment. This 
we have done and are doing. 

In the early days of July, 
we had accounted for dose to 
2,000,0(10 jobs as a result of 
PWA expenditures. And as 
this is being written, we are 
approaching the peak, both 
in employment and construc- 
tion, under our original |3,- 
300,000,000 appropriation. 

In this gigantic undertak- 
ing, the relations between 
PWA and the workers on 
the thousands of projects 
financed by it have been uni- 
formly good* The reason for 
this is that the regulations 
are just and have been ad- 
ministered in a spirit of fair 
play to all. The rights of the 
workers have been protected 
no less than those of all the 
taxpayers who are provid- 
ing the funds for this life and 
death struggle for recovery. 

The public works title of 
the National Recovery Act 
gave labor a 30-bour week 
and a guarantee of '*just and 
reasonable wages which shall be compensation sufficient 
to provide, for the hours of labor as limited, a standard 
of living in decency and comfort*" 

These provisions of law formed the basis of all subse- 
quent PWA regulations vi^hieb have governed working 
conditions on public works projects. 

Pursuant to the Act, the Special Board for Public 
Works early in the administration called in a group 
of representatives of organised labor who agreed to a 
schedule of minimum wage rates for skilled and un- 
skilled labor for each of three zones into which the 
United States was divided for this purpose. Mr. Charles 
L. Reed of the Internationa) Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers w&s one of the labor group who signed the 
recommendation which was adopted by the Board and 
is still in effect. 

No sooner were the rates announced than a storm 
of protest arose from certain quarters. Some gentle- 
men believed the rates were too high. They predicted 
dire things for PWA If they were allowed to stand. But 
we stuck to our guns. Experience has shown that few 
skilled workers in the construction industry can expect 
to average more than 40 weeks a year. If all employees 
receiving the $1,20 rate, the minimum rate in ihe 


northern zone, averaged this amount of time, their 
total income would be limited to $1,440 a year. Surely 
this could not be deemed unreBsonable in view of the 
requirements of the law relating to the standard of 
living. 

The rates agreed to by labor were minima. If rates 
prescribed under collective agreements or understand - 
ingH between organized la- 
borers and their employers 
in effeei on April 30, 1033. 
were above the minima, the 
higher rates were to apply. 
The April 30, 1933, date was 
ael ec ted beca use the wage 
rates prevailing then were 
considered to be in keeping 
with the purposes of the Re- 
covery Act. 

To protect workers against 
unfair practices, the PWA 
provided that all wages 
should be paid in full not less 
than once each week in the 
full amount earned by the 
worker. Obligations of the 
individual employee were not 
to be deducted from his pay 
envelope, but like other obli- 
gations of workers in other 
industries, were subject to 
collection only by legal pro- 
cess. 

Provision also was made 
that employers should post in 
a prominent place at the site 
of the work, a statement of 
all rates of wages to be paid 
the several classes of labor. 
All PWA workers were as- 
sured the protection of work- 
men's compensation act.s. In 
states where no such protection is afforded* PWA re- 
quires the contractor to furnish evidence of insurance 
against accidents for his men. Protection of workers 
against accidents has been further provided by a re- 
quirement in contracts and that all contractors shall 
comply with Federal, state and municipal safety laws 
and building and construction codes. 

In order to adjust complaints and disputes which 
arise in the operation of a contract and to avoid any 
possibility of delay in the construction of public works 
projects because of labor difficulties, we set up a Board 
of Labor Review composed of a member representing 
labor, one representing contractors, and a chairman to 
represent the Public Works Ad ministration. The rep- 
resentatives of the organized building trades workers 
of the country agreed to accept the findings of the 
Board. 

1 am confident that with workers giving full co- 
operation, we can continue to avoid disputes and accom- 
plish our aim of giving honeat work at honest wages. 

We in Washington will see to it that every right 
enjoyed by labor under tho law will be fully protected. 
We ask in return only that labor perform its full duty 
to the government itself and to the people. 
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Public Works — Instrument of Employment 


I K the last analyain, any pyblic works 
I program will rise and fall upon the 

number of men it can reemploy. The 
rate of employment is aliso an imp<»rtafit 
factor to be constderedi A formula might 
bo developed. Public works is an instru- 
ment of employment which must be 
wielded with such skill by the administra- 
tion ao as to supply credit faater than 
total purchasing power falls, Judgc^d by 
this standard the gii^antic public works 
program of the present administration 
has not been a fompleie sucress. The eco- 
nomic Bituation has been too intense; it 
has engulfed too many businesses and has 
thrown too many million persons out of 
work so that no public works program^ 
could stem the tide of falling purchasinjp* 
power* Yet no one would counsel that 
the public w-orks program of the govern- 
ment should be abandoned, because If It 
has fatted as a recovery measure It hns 
not failed as a relief measure. It has 
given many hundreds of thou sands -of 
men employment and new hope, the 
outset, one has to distinguish between 
allocation and actual contracting of pub- 
lic works. The great sum of $3,S00,O00,* 
000 originally appropriated could not be 
applied to the economic situation in one 
line or at any one time. By February, 
1934, the total amount of more than 
$3,000,000,000 had been allocated. As a 
matter of fact in 1933 less than $1,000,- 
000,000 was actually spent. Weekly pay- 
ruUn in public Work!» are now running, or 
did run in 1934 about $25,000,000, 

Divition of Ftmdi by Typei 

The allocation of PWA funds for vari- 
ous types of projects Is as follows: 


Problem remains: How can the 
state apply credit rapidly enough 
to stem the tide of falling purchas- 
ing power? 


Per cent 


Bridges and structures-^ 28.0 

Sewers 21,0 

Waterworks 12,2 

Housing 1L3 

Streets and highways 6,1 

Schools 5,4 

Power plants.^ 6,3 

Miscellaneous improvements 4.1 

Other buildings 3,3 

Hospitals 2,fl 

Recreation facilities* 0,1 


It ia readily seen that another factor li 
oresent In this public works program in 
its apulication. The millions of dollars 
expended are not applied to any given 
point: they are spread over many types 
of work and though it stimulates industry 
as a whole, it cannot stimulate an indus- 
try as large, say* as the building con- 
struction industry. Only about 11 per 
cent of the money expended was spent on 
housing. 

It must be pointed out in the interest of 
truth and in the interest of future experi- 
ence that public works has not become an 
T^jnstrument of recovery but only an !n- 
^^sirument of relief* In May, 1934, ac- 
cording to the best records, 486,166 were 
employed as wage earners by the Pub- 
lic Works Administration. This is 500,* 
000 men. If we accept the fact that for 


every one w'age earner employed directly 
by a public works job there are two em- 
ployed behind the lines in distribution, 
transportation or manufacture, it may be 
stated then, in May, 1934, public work* 
was directly and indirectly responsible 
for the employment of 1,500,000 men. 
This ia no small number but when viewed 
from the vantage point of a total of 16,* 
000,000 unemploy^, it can be counted 
only as a relief project* 

Antwer to Criticitfii 

There is a good deal of impatience in 
some ciuarters against the public works 
program ns now administered by the gov* 
eimment. The allegations are made that 
it was due to the method of administering 
the funds which has caused the failure of 
the program as a recovery measure. The 
facts, however, do not support this view. 
The economic disaster to which the nation 
was subjected in 1929 was too great for 
any public works organisation to remedy 
at once. The fact remains moreover that 
there has never been developed any 
sounder way to bring about moderate in- 
flation, and to distribute relief funds than 
through public works, The construction 
industry is of such pivotal character that 
activity in any of its sections tends to 
stimulate many related industries and to 
do this in a normal, non-violent way. It 
is to be hoped that the experience of the 
U. S. Government as achieved during the 
present crials in public works will not be 
lost and that some kind of permanent pub- 
lic works administration will be set up to 
study application of government money 
to the economic situation and to the de- 
velopment of a long range pubHe works 
program. 


Employment, Payrolls, and Man-Hours Worked During October, 1933, to May, 1934, on 

Projects Financed From Public Works Funds 


Number 

Month of Wage 

1933 Earners 

October * 114,098 

November 254.784 

December 270,808 

1934 

January 273*583 

February — 296,722 

March 292,696 

April 369,234 

May 1 - 486,166 

Total * 


Amount of 
Payrolls 

Numlwr of 
Man-hours 
Worked 

Average 
Earnings 
Per Hour 

Value of 
Material 
OrdefB Placed 

$7,906,680 

14*077,762 

1 .498 

$22*005,920 

14*168.364 

28,168,280 

*513 

24,605,055 

16,724,700 

29,866,297 

.527 

24,839,098 

14,574,960 

27.058391 

.627 

23*622.929 

16.245,381 

28,938*177 

.527 

24*562*31 1 

15,636*546 

29,171*634 

.536 

69,334,754 

17*732*234 

31*247,248 

.567 

66*639*862 

24*637389 

44,130,618 

.558 

49,720.378 

$125*016,753 

233,258,597 


saon .230,307 
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British Economist Calls Construction Key 

By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES 


John Maynard KryneSt BrltiMh New 
Dm! economml who hoA co'HslBttmtly stood 
for pfthiic works as u hahnce mheri under 
Ihr eapitnlistic economy atui for man- 
aged eurrcney, who ifisited Washington 
recently and intenneufed the Fresident 
of the United StuteSf has contrihuted the 
ffdhnmtff tetter to the New York Times, 
It is a mgnificiint atmlyeia of the prog^ 
resH made toward recoifery in the United 
States with the jrrcdwtwn that just tnm 
Ihivffs must hr dojw if is to be a 

good year, na^nely, reduetiojt of hny 
rnnyr inf errs f rtftes and a remml of 
const met iov. 

To the Editor of The New York Times: 

( SHOULD be if rateful if you would 
allow me to supplement briefly the 
article from my pen which you pub- 
liahed on June 10; in particular by a 
more exact computation of the rate of 
the net loan expenditure of the Anieri* 
can Treasury. 

The United States budg-et !h, of 
course^ by no means so heavily unhaL 
a need as the crude flgrures suggeatj the 
ordinary budg-et being in fact fully bal* 
anee(L including a substantial sinking 
fund ( $(>00,000,000 > for the redemption 
of debt, while a eonwiderable proportion 
of the emergency expenditure is repre- 
sented by more or less valuable capita] 
assets* much of it being merely refinan- 
cing and the substitution of one docu- 
ment for another. T believe* however, 
that the following table gives a fairly 
arc urate impression of the rate of gov- 
ernment expenditure not covered by tax- 
all on, which gives rise to new purchas- 
ing. These totals are arrived at by tak- 
tn»f a three months’ iroving average (so 
that the figure against any month is the 
average for that and the two preceding 
months) of the expenditures which 
dearly lead to new incomes, plus the 
excess of payments to farmers in any 
month over the corresponding processing 
taxes (or minus the deficiency), plus u 
half oC the advances which in the first 
instance increase liquidity rather thsn 
new purchasing: 

$i*ooo,oao. $1,000,000. 

Sept., 1033.._^,-.102 Jan., 10a4..„.360 

October 123 February ^-422 

November .tfiS March 4815 

December 231 April .348 

May__ 311 

The statistics for the first half of June 
indicate that th“ figure for June calcu- 
lated on the same basis will be in the 
neighborhood of $300*000*000. Nor, on 
the i Information nviiiloble, should I ex- 
pect the three months’ moving average 
to fall appreclaidy below $300,000,000 
for the present, while there is some hope 
of" an increase by the late summer, 
ArbnUte<fly there is at the present time 
some rece^ion in factory output In the 
United States, due partly to seasonal 
infiucnces, partly to the falling aw'ay of 


Sanguine about recovery in 
United States, but believes inter- 
est rates must drop, and construc- 
tion industry must get back on its 
feet- 


government expenditure as shown in the 
above table and partly to buHinosa opti- 
mism in the first iiuarter of 1034 having 
encouraged industry, particularly in the 
case of textilcH and automobiles, to pro- 
vide for a somewhat larger effective de* 



r,»ii]ru*ii)r liuTicHirt ani9 Jit Co, 


JUIfX MAVXAiiJI IvKY.NES 
iJrltWi IhaiV* EcujmkhIsI. 

maud than is in fact maturing today. 
But I should doubt if this recession will 
go very far, since a mere continuance of 
the present rate of government loan ex- 
penditure should gradually provide more 
stimulus than has yet been experienced. 
For the public have not unnaturally used 
much of their first increment of income 
to repay debts of all kinds rather than 
to keep rolling the ball of new' 

purchasing, 

Colociitti Aehif^vement ini U, 5. 

Both in the United States and In Eng- 
land 1 have foun<l a tendency to over- 
estimate the extent of the British recov- 
ery up to date m compai'cd tvith the 
American rocovery. One has to remem- 
ber, of covirse, that your recovery 
started from a much lower .point than 
ours- There is also the difilculty tha 
the only satisfactory Ameticnn Index of 
employment b confined to industrial em- 
ployment in factories and does not in- 


dude building, transportation or distri- 
bution, It is possible, however, to arrive 
at certain broad conclusions. In both 
countries a peak of unemployment was 
reached in January, 1933. Since that 
date the increase in the number of men 
employed in Great Britain as shown by 
our ow‘n statistics is almost exactly 10 
per cent, two-thirds of this improvement 
having occurred in 1033 and one-third 
in the first five months of 1 034, 

There can be no doubt that the per- 
centttge improvement in the United 
States greatly exceds this. Factory em- 
ployment shows an increase exceeding 40 
per cent between January, 1033, and 
May, 1034; and it would, I think, be gen- 
erally agreed that a more comprehensive 
index w^ould show' an improvement in 
excess of 25 per cent. Even more not- 
able is the increase in the factory pay- 
rolls, which have increased over the 
same period by fully 70 per cent. 1 
should suppose that the American na- 
tional income must have increased by at 
least 12 to 15 per cent in 1933 and 
probably by a further 12 to 15 per cent 
in the first half of 1934 — which is a 
colossal achievement in the time. 

Ditferent authorities will differ in 
their estimates of the relations of cause 
and effeett But the above figures may 
perhaps help all alike to see the matter 
in a more accurate perspective. The 
exaggerated improvement during the 
first three months of ofiice of the new 
administration, based almost entirely on 
pKychological excitement and not on real 
factors, whicli was inevitably folIo%ved 
by a steep recession, has tended to ob- 
scure the extent of the groumi gained 
over the period up to date, taken as n 
whole. 

Con*tructioii Mutt Advance 

If we take the average of the pre- 
boom years 1923-25 as 109. the schematic 
picture, W'hich I see in my own mind, of 
the rate of progress of the American 
economy toward normal, after smoothing 
out the excessive rise and subsequent 
fall in the middle of 1933, is, very 
broadly, as follows: 

1933 1934 


First quarter 63 79 

Second quarter 67 83 

Third quarter.. 71 

Fourth quarter 75 


I feel that the maintenance of exiiting 
policies might continue this rate of a 
quarterly rise of four points during the 
rest of 1934. But T cannot see how 1935 
can achieve a figure of 95 and better un- 
less the United -States enjoys the two 
advantagGS which mainly explain the 
measure of improvement achieved in 
England— namedy, a large reduclkm in 
the long-term rate of interest and a high 
degree of activity in the? building In- 
dustry. J, M. Kkvnks, 

London, June 23, 1934. 
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Slum Clearance Still Key to Housing Plan 

By HELEN ALFRED, Secnlary, National Public Housini Conference 


A S a result of the recent national con- 
ference on houamg, held in New 
York, campaigfiB are under way in 
many states of the union to eei enablings 
icgialation that wiU forward slum 
clearance. 

That major conference on Public Hous- 
inpT Education and Legislation was held 
on June 28, under the auapicea of the 
National Public Houilng Conference. 
Representatives of 25 tiational organi/A- 
tions met to consider methods of arousing 
a wider interest in the housing problem, 
and to propagate sentiment favorable to 
the creation of municipal housing nuthor- 
ities. Delegates from technical, religious, 
labor and social work groups were invited 
to aid the conference in formulating a 
program of community organisation, 
looking toward the necessary acceleration 
of the movement for public housing in the 
United States;- 

The invitations to the cunfereiice in- 
cluded the statements that, “Early in the 
year 1985, all but four state legislatures 
will convene. It is extremely important 
that a concerted effort be made by all 
groups in industrial cities to initiate and 
advance the development of a broad and 
continuing federal-local program of slum 
clearance and low*cost bousing/' 

Reports on British Plan 

Mrs. Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch, 
President of the National Public Housing 
Conference, who has recently returned 
from a visit to tfondon, where she inter- 
viewed labor leaders and olReials in the 
London County Council, reported that the 
chief emphasis of the housing program 
of the British government is now upon 
the clearance of slums. After a great 
many years of eifort* students of housing 
if) Great Britain have come to realize that 
the governments program has had but 
little effect upon workers obliged to live 
in congested rural areas, Mra Simkho- 
vitch stated, and in the future, national 
subsidies are to be paid for slum clear- 
ance schemes only* Mrs. Simkhovltch, who 
is a member of the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority, expressed the belief that 
we have much to learn from our British 
neighbors in organizing an intelligent, 
vigorous and persistent campaign against 
the slums. 

Mr. Charles Abrams, counsel for the 
New York City Housing Authority, also 
addre.ssed the conference and reported 
upon the progress of that body since its 
creation in January, 1934. Mr. Abrams 
expressed considerable concern about the 
lack of an effective working agreement 
between the Public Works Administra- 
tion and local housing authorities, but 
stated that the New York Authority is 
going right ahead with its efforts to ac- 
quire a large plot of land for a clearance 
and reconstruction project 

It was the consensus of on in ion of those 
attending the conference that it is highly 


Miss Alfred reviews recent de- 
velopments in the movement to 
clear American cities of slums. 
State campaigns on. 


essential that all important national or- 
ganizations should formulate plans for 
carrying forward a sound and permanent 
federal-local housing program In the next 
year, and that through their local 
branches, pressure should be brought to 
bear upon political representatives to in- 
sure the passage of legislation to enable 
cities to create local housing bodies. 

At the New York conference, 1 empha- 
sized certain needs by saying, “We feel 
that this is an extremely important year. 
Housing Icgifllation must be adopt^ in 
some three dozen states. Legislatures 
will be convening, so that this can be done 
effectively, given sufficient organized 
pressure. That is our definite objective — 
to get this enabling legislation through. 

While expressing the opinion that the 
Housing Act, recently passed by Con- 
gress, has diverted attention somewhat 
from public housing, most people still 
recognize that our slums must be cleared 
on a straight public service basts. I felt 
this point keenly. 

New Conferences Scheduled 

“Everywhere there seems to be an at- 
titude of impatience with bad conditions 
of housing/' I insisted. “People are 
thinking about the question. Housing 
has news value, and it is easy to secure 
publicity for It/' 

The National Public Housing Confer- 


ence la making preparations to hold a 
series of regional conferences on public 
housing in the autumn. Plana are al- 
ready under way for the first of these, to 
be held In Memphis on September 29 and 
30, and a second in St. Louis on October 
20 and 21. 

The conference will also co-opemle 
with local organizations in many of the 
larger industrial cities in holding city 
conferences on the same question. Al- 
ready requests have come from a num- 
ber of cities for assistance In such 
conferences. 

In addition to these regional and local 
meetings, the conference will be able, with 
the aid of a committee formed from some 
of its associated groups, to make avail- 
able material useful fur group discus- 
sions and exhibits, a speakers' handbook, 
local surveys, and municipal housing 
legislation. 

Some of the organizations represented 
at the conference w'ere; The American 
Home Economics Association, American 
As.sodation for Social Security, Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, National Federation of Settle- 
ments, Women’s National Democratic 
Club, American Alliance of CivU Service 
Women, American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, Federal Council of Churches, Na- 
tional Consumers League, American As- 
sociation of Social Workers, and the 
Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers In- 
ternational Union of America. 

Information about the fall conferences 
to be called by the National Public Hous- 
ing Conference may he procured at its 
offices, located at 112 East 19th Street, 
New York City. 



OmMT PWA 

Hpyof LaOtmrdla thtf Layout F?*r One of New York Clty*i Slura Prujccti. 
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New Homestead Movement Grows in Force 


F ree land has been counted a tra- 
ditional privilege of the American 
citizen. In the past when de- 
pressions camej the government met the 
issue often by opening up governmental 
lands to homesteaders. This expro- 
priation of new lands often saved the 
situation. At any rate it gave contetit- 
ment and opportunity to thousands of 
citizens who were homeless and job- 
less. 

Economists have now pointed out 
that one of the major problems of the 
United SUiteSi namely the re-employ- 
ment of men, has been greatly com- 


plicated by the fact that free land is 
gone, but the hoTneateading spirit is 
not. This Is Indicated by the tremend- 
ous popularity of the Subsistence 
Homestead movement operating as a 
separate division of Public Works un- 
der the Department of the Interior, 
M. L. Wilson is director. 

In the main, the Subsistence Home- 
stead plan is simple. It undertakes to 
find sirandetl sections of the population 
and to aid these people back to sta- 
bility and decency. Model villages are 
erected under the sponsorship of the 
federal government These are tracts of 
land, averaging perhaps four acres per 
family, holding a modern cottage of a 
standard slightly beyond at least the 
custom of the people that now possess 
them. These village projects number 
now about scattered throughout the 
various sections of the United States, 
The projects announced fall into four 
main classes i 

1, Small homes and plots of land 
for workers in largo induatriat cities 
such as Youngstown, Ohio, and Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

2, Larger garden homesteads for 
employees in decentralized indus- 
trial towns such as Marshall^ Texas, 
and Austin, Minnesota, 

3, Projects aiming at re-habilita- 
tion of aub-marginal farming regions 


Back to land — America’s tra- 
ditional slogan — heard in many 
sections under Subsistence Home- 
stead’s direction. 


similar to the work uiulcrtuken in 
Northern Wisconsin and Northern 
Georgia. 

4. Projects providing a new eco- 
nomic privilege for stranded Indus* 
trial areas such us aban- 
dofied coal fields of West 
Virginia and Tennessee. 

In all instances, efforts are 
made to provide employment 
for families. This Is some- 
timea done by employing 
them on government projects 
such as national parka or in 
some goverment - operated 
gardens in connection with 
their homestead so that 
they will be virtually self- 
supporting. 

The modern home costs 
about $1,600 to $2,5(K1, Fam- 
ilies purchase them and pay 
small monthly installments 
over a period of 20 years. 
The houses are located as 
scientific methods in refer- 
ence to the terrain, soil and 
other natural surroundings 
indicate, A community center Is some- 
times made an integral part of the vil- 
lage, From it radiates the 
social and cultural life of the 
community, and here are lo- 
cated in one vicinity the 
school, the community build- 
ings, the workshops, experi- 
mental farm, the home eco- 
nomics cottage and the health 
center as well. County agri- 
cultural agents give instruc- 
tion as to proper rotation of 
crops and other such matters 
so as to make them good 
practical gardeners. 

The first project, at Reeds- 
ville, W, Va., is well on to 
occupancy as far as the first 
unit of 50 famiHea goes. One 
of the remarkable facts about 
the movement is the tre- 
mendous number of applica- 
tions from communities and 
individuals which have been received by 
the Subsistence Homesteads Division, 
The applications far exceed the number 
of people which can be accommodated. 
Only $25,000,000 was appropriiUed for 
this purpose. 

U# S, Giv«s Initruclion 

In addition to giving instruction in 
gardening, trained instructors teach 


housewives the best means of planning 
their families' diet, instruction in can- 
ning and the preservation of foods and 
such other household matters. Craft 
is not forgotten. Much of the furni- 
ture used in the Homestead is made by 
the workers in their own co-operative 
shops. Schools and libraiies are formed. 

Suhslatence Homestead projects have 
been erected near the following towns 
and cities! 

Tulsa, Okla, 

Elkins, W. Va, 

Roodsville, W. Va. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Jasper, Ala. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wilmington, Del. 

Jasper County, Ga. 

West Frankfort, 111, 

Decatur, Ind. 

Granger, Iowa. 

Austin, Minn. 

Duluth, Minn. 

Hattiesburg, Misa. 

Lowell, Miss. 

MeComb, Miss. 

Meridian, Miss. 

Tupelo, Mbs. 

Richton, Miss. 

Hightstown, N* J. 

Rochester, N. Y, 

Wilmington, N. C. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Youngstown, Ohio. 

Groenaburg, Pa. 

La France, S. C. 


Taylors, S. C. 
CrosaviUe, Tenn. 
Arlington, Tex. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Marshall, Tex, 

Three Rivers, Tex. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Longview, Wash. 
Northern Wisconsin. 
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61 Per Cent of Structures Need Repairs 


T he r<?al property mventory. which is 
the most wide-spread census of its 
kind ever taken by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, has had reports to date from 53 
cities. Those reports throw liKht upon 
a field of labor and possible employment 
of great interest to electrical workers 
and other members of the building 
trades. An analysis of the reports from 
53 cities made by the Research Depart- 
ment of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workei-s reveals that 01 per 
cent of the Htryctures are in need of re- 
pairs. This fact alone indicates a large 
field of labor, of sales, and a big market 
for goods such m electric wiring, plumb- 
ing and other household appliances. This 
census has been made independent of the 
new housing administration set up under 
an act of nongrpsa by President Koose- 
velt. James A. Moffett, the adminifitra- 
tor of this new division, has come to 
Washington to get the renovising cam- 
paign under way. One of the first acts 
of Mr. MolTett Is to make a study of the 
cost of building material prices and to 
investigate the relationship of hourly 
scales for labor and labor coaU. 

To turn back to an examination of the 
real property inventory reports we find 
that a surprising number of structures in 
the 53 cities reporting have electric wir- 
ing of some type. The figure is iHJ per 
cent. It is apparent, however, that this 
wiring is of the old type ami must be 
changed over if these houses are to be 
made to operate electric heating appar- 
atus, air conditioning, mechanical refrig- 
eration and other new appliances based 
upon electricity. Only 6 per cent of the 
structures have electric cooking facil- 
ities; only 17 per cent have mechanical 
refrigeration. 

Crowd Dweltingi 

One indication of the effect of the de- 
pression upon standards of living is re- 
vealed by the fact that in these 53 cities 
112,9D2 families are doutding up and 
sharing a single unit with another family. 
This of course means a degradation of 
the workeris standard of living. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
real property inventory was made by a 
whito-collar group of unemployed per- 
sons acting under the supervision of the 
Census Bureau. For the purpose of 
clarity the inventory diatinguishes be- 
tween residential structures and dwelling 
units, since many buildings such m apart- 
ment houses provide living quarters for 
nft?re than one family unit. Suspicion is 
aroused that the census takers used a 
lenient yardstick in measuring habita- 
bility of the ht>uses. They found that 
only 2 per cent of the struct urea were 
judged to lie unfit for human hubitation. 
The following analysis of the real prop- 
erty inventory report is of interest : 

For Cent 

Renidtitet* Nmnher o/ Tvtnl 

All resideoce *tractiires 1.257,1 49 1 00 

Stractiires In need of re- 
pairs 770,536 01 


Real property inventory reveals 
great field of work. Renovising 
campaign gets under way. Elec- 
trical wiring ahead of some lines. 




Renideitren 

Nnmhrr 

of Toti 

Slnirturc* unfit for 
human Ksbitiition 

23 jm 

2 

Strut? turus built since 
begin n big of 1933 

00,7-m 

7 

Structures 40 y<?ars old 
or more 

177.521 

14 

DwifUing Vnii* 
All dwelling units 

1,326.0911 

100 

Vaciint dwt'iling units 

121.049 

7 

“Extra" fiimlUca shar- 
ing n single unit with 
anuthwr family 

112,992 

7 

Too rrowdttfl dwelling 
unit* 

250,623 

16 

Units hnviiie electric 
lighting 

1.466,025 

90 

Units having electric 
enoicing fndlities 

00,209 

e 

Unit* having mechanical 
refrigeration 

274,004 

17 

UnitM hnvlng no private 
indoor water closet 

320.002 

20 

Units having no hath 
tub or ihower 

40U.427 

25 


The building trades unions arc deeply 
into rested in the activity of the new 
housing administration. M. J. McDon- 
ough, prcflident of the Building Trades 
Cuuucil uf Llie Aiutirican Fedemtiim of 
Labor, has given out the following inter- 
view to the press: 


Hits Talk of High Wage* 

**We have heard a lot of talk about 
$2-an-huur wages amt $l3-a-day salarieB 
in the building trades. They just don^t 
exist. 

**\t is not the rate of the scale that 
interests the working man so much aa the 
income he actually receives. A $2-an- 
hour scale sounds interesting but when 
the worker is unemployed he can’t eat 
the Kcale. Every thoughtful man knows 
that the workers in the building trades 
in the northern states arc invariably out 
of work for several weeka of the cold 
winters and that their average earnings, 
even in normal titnes, are small 

“As a matter of fact, no such high 
wage scales now exist. In many sections 
of the country the masons and carpenters 
who Were out of work voluntarily re- 
duced their wage scales in the hope that 
w^ork might be affortled them. 

*Tn the contrast to the reductions 
voluntarily adopted by the workers, the 
manufacturers of building materials have 
arbitrarily increased their prices. If 
Mr. Moffett finds that these prices are 
unjustly high, we Bhall urge that the 
manufacturers reduce the prices and 
make the same voluntary contribution to 
building trades recovery that has been 
made by the men." 


We have committed the Golden Rule 
to memory; let us now' comnift it to life. 

We have preached Brotherhood tor 
centuries; we now^ need to find a material 
basis for brotherhood. Government must 
be made the organ of Fraternity— a 
working-form for comrade"love. 

Think on thia~work for this. 

— Edwin Markkam. 
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Planning Takes Hold m U. S. Government 


W HAT of economic planning m tho 
United Suites? It can be definite* 
ly reported that it has not been 
abandoned, and that it haa become an 
integral part of the government pro- 
gram. 

The President of the United States 
has created the National Resources 
Board. This board Is charged, as its 
first immediate task, with a general 
study of land and water resources of 
the nation, looking toward definite leg- 
islation when the next Congress meets. 

National economic planning has been 
a keystone of the New Deal. No one 
government department has been 
charged with this function. It has been 
repeatedly pointed out in these columns 
that the National Recovery Administra- 
tion has not measured up to the needs 
of economic planning. Over in the De- 
partment of the Interior, a national 
planning board and a comnilltee on land 
problems have been functioning. This 
board has employed certain experts to 
measure the opportunities and need for 
economic planning in the United States. 
This group, led by Dr. Lewis Lorwin of 
Brookings Institution, will make an 
elaborate report early in the fall. 

The National Resources Board now 
supersedes the National Planning Board. 
It has the same personnel, namely; 
Secretary of the Interior I ekes as chair- 
man, Secretary of War Dern, Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace, Secretary of 
Commerce Roper, Secretary of Labor 
Perkins, Relief Administrator Hopkins, 
Frederic A. Delano, Charles E. Merriam 
and Wesley C. Mitchell. The last three, 
in addition, will constitute an advisory 
committee to the board and will con- 
duct most of the actual research. 

President Roosevelt himself has re- 
peatedly pointed out that long range 
planning is necessary for the United 
States. It is believed In Washington 
that He is now laying a permanent basts 
for the development of such a plan. 
That a great deal of planning has al- 
ready gone forward in the United States 
ia apparent. These planning efforts 
need co-ordination* 

Dutlinea State* PUxift 

Charles Eliot, 2nd, executive officer 
of the old National Planning Board, 
has spoken widely throughout the na- 
tion on planning, and in a recent ad- 
dress in Virginia, he spoke on planning 
efforta of the various states: 

'*A year ago state planning was an 
experiment in such forward looking 
states as New York and Wisconsin. 
Today 40 state planning tx>ards are look- 
ing forward into the future of their 
states, and in at least eight of those 
commonwealths legislation has been en- 
acted to put the work on o continuing 
basis. This extraordinary growth of the 
state planning movement cannot be 
accounted for in any other way than as 
an answer to a long felt need of the 
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Review of government activities 

given. 




state governments and of the public 
generally. When the National Plan- 
ning Board offered its cooperHlion to 
the governors of the several states laat 
December, it hoped that possibly ten or 
a dozen states might be interested, and 
that, out of that number two or three 
state planning reports might result. In- 
stead, a fiood of applications came in 
from almost every state in the Union 
and instead of two or three reports as 
had been expected we now count on at 
least 28 preliminary reports of planning 
progress in as many states. , . . 

'*The National Planning Board in en- 
couraging state planning activities has 
been insistent upon the independence of 
the state agencioB and on the desirabil- 
ity of pursuing objectives and projects 
w^hich may be of special importance in 
their respective states. The board has 
suggested possible lines of action and in 
its instructions to the consullimts sent 
from Washington has requested them to 
include in their reports discussions of 
land-use,, transportation integration and 
public works programs. These three 
subjects were picked out not because 
they are final objectives for planning 
work but because they seem to offer 
an opportunity for Immediate progress 
and to provide useful fields for experi- 
ments within themselves. 

^^Studies of land-use have, of course, 
been undertaken by many agencies over 
a long period of years and it has not been 


supposed that state planning boards in a 
periocl of a few months could add any 
large volume of information to the data 
in government offices and in state and pri- 
vate institutions. It has been hoped how- 
ever, that the state planning boards might 
bring together this existing material and 
reorganize it in a vray which would put 
forward a few specific next steps in land 
policy. How are we going to encour- 
age the most effective use of our land 
resources and how can we prevent thetf 
abuse? The previous work in this field 
in New York, Wisconsin, Michigan and 
other states indicates that there is a 
real chance to make some progress with 
studies of land-use in co-operation with 
the Interior Department, the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration and 
other agencies of the federal govern- 
menL . , . 

Ifitegrutiou Needed 

**In addition to the general objectives 
of providing security and opportunity 
for the people of the commonweallh, 
recogniring the need for Integration of 
planning efforts, and adoption of spe- 
cific planning program in the field of 
land use, transportation, and public 
works the state planning boards are 
also undertaking special w^ork and re- 
Boarch in a great variety of other fields. 
It is natural, for instance, that the 
boards in New England and the Pacific 
Northwest, and in Wisconsin, have a 
special interest in recreation. The state 
planning boards of the arid areas of 
the West are particularly interested in 
water resources. A number of states 
are making studies into the possibility 
of reorganizing county government by 
consolidating the jurisdictional units of 
the state. Similar studies of consolida- 
r roll r I [lilt'll im .unit 
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Distinction Between Labor Rates and Cost 


By Friendly Employer 


Editor j 

Electrical Workers' Journal, 

Wa^hinffton, D* C* 

Sir: If I were on the editorial staff 
of your interesting publication I would 
be prompted to suggest that your read- 
ers, including L B, E. W* members, 
contractors, owners and economists, 
might be interested in recognizing and 
noting the distinction which frequently 
exists between labor rates and labor 
costs. 

Recently the writer overheard a con- 
versation in which an electrical contrac- 
tor undertook to convince hti owner 
that, at least in hts industry^ such a dis- 
tinction does prevail. 

The contractor pointed out that in 
the case of the operation of a constant 
speed punch-press, for example, the 
labor cost is likely to be directly pro- 
portional to the labor rate, chiefly be- 
cause experience and knowledge, be- 
yond a certain degree, will not serve 
to improve the product nor to increase 
the volume of production. 

The owner readily agreed that both 


Experienced entrepreneur asks 
that diflFerence between hourly 
scales and actual labor bill be 
made. Custom - made product 
different. 


the quality and the quantity of an elec- 
trical worker’s production usually may 
be affected to a great extent by his 
knowledge and experience, or by lack of 
same, and that the electrical worker is 
engaged in building what might justly 
be termed a “custom-made'' product, 
judgment and experience being impor- 
tant factors. 

In furtherance of his argument, the 
contractor explained that one of the 
chief functions of his engineers and su- 
perintendents was to aim for a low labor 
cost and high quality, the labor rate 
being of secondary consideration. To 
obtain the lowest cost for any spedflc 
operation, he insisted, it usually de- 


velops that the man assigned to that 
branch of the work is one selected on 
account of his recognized knowledge 
and experience, for which qualification 
he is entitled to receive pay at a rate 
based upon his productive capacity, and 
he claimed that high labor cosli fre- 
quently go hand in hand with low labor 
rates* 

Possibly but few of your readers 
have been inclined to analyze the sub- 
ject of the relaiuin of wage rates to 
production costs, but it might be agreed 
that it is to be regretted that in discus- 
sions regarding the building industry so 
much attention is given to hourly wage 
rates rather than to the monthly or an- 
nual income of those in the industry, or 
to developing the demand for a high- 
grade finished product It would be 
rare to have a prospective buyer of an 
automobile, for example, inquire as to 
the wage rate paid to the mechanic who 
cut the teeth in the timing gears, hut 
it may reasonably be assumed that he 
was no shop handy-man* 

CoMMENTArOR* 


High Hourly 3cale + 5kill tmciENCY = W Labor Bill 
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Canada’s Labor Movement is 50 Years Old 


F ifty years of efTorl. Fifty years c^f 
achiovenu'nt. Bridly^ such is the 
reeord of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada* But the story cannijt 
be fairly or adequately told in these few 
words. The life of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada ta to a large extent 
synonymous with the life of the Domin- 
ion of Canada, 


Observes half-century birthday 
this month. Inescapably bound 
up with that of United States* 
Real progress made. 


of men of those days was high. They 
were hardy, ambitious and men of vision. 
Here w^as a mighty country, replete with 
possibilities. Already those possibilities 
were being taken advantage of. Canada 
was being brought into a position where 
she would be able to take her place in the 
Society of Nations. In 1874 the Agricul- 
til ml College in Guelph was opened. The 
Royal Military College in Kingston was 
opened in Kingston in 1876, and 1877 
saw the founding of the University of 
Manitoba, and what is of importance, 
the exportation of wheat to the United 
Kingdom. In 1880 the contract was 
signed for the completion of the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway and on May 2, 
1881, the first sod was turned. These 
were indeed tremendous times. The men 
of labor w'ore also in the van. 

The need for protection on the indus- 
trial field had been recognised for some 
time. Now there was a need for careful 
watching. Laws were necessary for the 
government of the new country. There 
was the advantage of knowdedge of con- 
ditions in the older civilizations. That 
these new laws should be made to serve 
all classes of society* the servant as ivell 
as the ma,sler* wa,s important. The ex- 
periences of the past were to serve as 
a guide to the pioneers. The philosophy 
expounded by a famous Irishman — '*The 
price of liberty is eternal vigilance** — 
was to be heeded. Much was ahead of 
the organized w^orkers* 

Why does the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress exist? From the earliest days of 
trades unionism in Canada the unity of 



rieadquJirii'rit. Canadian ’rrnd<"K arid Liitiur 


fUtnivii 


an organisation of shoemak- 
ers — who used to meet in the 
loft of a barn, wore prose- 
cuted under the anti-con- 
spirucy law* as were some 
typ<»graphical unions in other 
parts of Canada. To get 
some idea of the conditions 
prevailing in those days it 
has to be re mem he red that 
the drat northwest rebellion 
occurred in 1870 and it took 
the troops three months of 
that year to move* by portage 
and trails, from Ontario to 
what is now the Province of 
Manitoba* Winnipeg was 
then little more than a Hud- 
3im*a Bay Company outpost* 
The Reil Hebcdlion accurred 
in 1886 and the w-estern lines 
of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way were under construction. 
The population of Canada 
w'aa lees than half what it is 
today* 

But Canada was not de- 
stined to stand still. The type 


While the continuous life of the Con- 
gress dates from X883, there are records 
which show* that the Congress w^as orig- 
inally founded in 1873 and when it is 
realized that the life of the Dominion of 
Canada as a rtelf-governing unit of the 
British Empire commenced only 14 yeare 
before— the first Parliament of Canada 
was opened on November 1, 1867 — it will 
be seen that the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada is practically as old 
the Dominion itself. 

Those must have been stirring days. 
The founders must have been sturdy men 
and real pioneers, Canada could not* in 
those days* have been called an indus- 
trial country. Yet there was already 
need for organization of workers on the 
industrial field and some had been in 
existence for some time. Already there 
was organ i^.ation on a craft basis. There 
was also the Knights of Labor. Local 
unions of the International Typograph- 
ical Union, the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and JoinerB, the Brotherhood 
nf Painters and Decorators, and builders’ 
laborers' union a were in existence as well 
as assemblies of the Knights of Labor. 

Activity in labor organizations in 
those days was a far different thing 
from that of today. Authorities looked 
with disfavor upon labor organizations* 
In London the Knights of St, Crispin — 
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Menage of Canada 't Prime Minittcr for the Journal 
of the international Brotherhood of Eleetricat 
Worker! on the Fiftieth Anniveriary of the found* 
ing of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 

t am vetjf plmnffd to hr able fa ^vaiJ tnysdf uf Ike 
kind mvjfnfhn of the Mei^wfionul Brottwrhood of 
kJlectrieal Worker a fo larpress my permnnl good 
wishen to the Truden and Labor Coiigrcss of Cartada 
tn thi» year of ike fiftieth anttivermry of Ua founding. 

Trtuk tmtonmn ht ntnv know it wan horn ant 
of the fio-calted htd ant rial revolutio'n^ and repre* 
isentH u natuml devdnpnu'nt fr&m emidUmnn premiU- 
htg in mi industHaUzed society. VFtf/rltt the laM 
century^ the trade union movement has hecimte an 
bit eg ml part of the meehanigm of ind^is trial organ- 
izafion^ and ha^ obtained in its ourioas format almost 
universal rccognitimi fhronghont the civilized workL 
Canadian truiie nnkinH as n whole luwe^ since their 
ineepfio7i, pursued eanrsea which haiw secured 
jnstke for labor and at the time maintained 

peace in mdustry. 

My ea)m.esl hope fur the year IBS 4 is that it gmy 
bring that stibstantUd measure of emnomir Improve- 
me7it of which there are already mmiy indications^ 
and I am confident that Canadiuu organized tabor 
imll continue to co~openife with other renponsihle 
1 'lemen.ts iJi Canada in the great national effort bi 
assure better living conditions and the happivess 
of our people. — II. Hennett, 


interest existihf^ l)etwoen the or- 
j^anized workers in the United 
States and those in Canada has 
been reeofrnizecl Accordingly! 
the principle of international* 
ism, so far as such a term is 
upjdicable to the reluLitins be- 
tween these two countries, has 
governed to a large extent the 
organization of labor in the in- 
dustrial field. Until compara- 
tively recent years this principle 
suffered no serioua challenge 
and although efforts have been 
put forth seeking to establish 
trades unionism upon a purely 
national basis in Canada, the 
overwhelming majority of Ca- 
midian organised workers» whose 
work is tleemed to make them 
eligible for membership in the 
inlemattonal unions, are so 
organized, 

Canada and the United States 
offer a most unusual situation. 

There are about 5,000 miles of 
border. The relationship be- 
tween the tw'o countries is such 
that it is not felt necessary for 
either country to guard the bor- 
der with one fort or one soldier. 

No parallel to such a condition 
exists any where else in the 
world. Then again, the peoples 
of the two countries, while cosmopoliU i 
in character, emanate from the same 
sources. They have the same traditions, 
the same hopes, the same ambitions and 
the same aspirations. Together we are 
striving towards the same goal. Across 
the imaginary boundary line the capital 
of both countries flow^s freely and in 
many cases in both countries the capital 
of one country is invested in industrial 
enterprises in the other and the workers 
in either country may easily be employed 
by employers of the other country* So 
far as trade union matters are concerned, 
the American Federation of Labor is the 
recognized head of organized labor on 
the North American Continent, 

This form of organization was consid- 
ered to ensure the maximum of aoUdar* 
ity and strength so far as the activities 
of organized labor were directed to the 
relations intimately existing between 
employer and employee, 

Ccingrc** Guardi Lcgiitalion 

However, when trade unionists in 
Canada begun to recognize that in addi- 
tion to protecting and promoting their 
intefcsts, in so far as these were capable 
of being included in agreements with 
employers, it was neceasary to promote 
their own welfare through the medium 
of legislation, a problem presented itself 
w^hlch w*as incapable of solution along 
internatinrinl lines. The solution of the 
problem lay In the establishment of a 
Canadian organization whose principal 
function it woulti be to act as the vehicle 
for the expression of the legislative de- 
mands of Canadian workers. For the 
performance of this function the Tradei 
and Labor Congress was organized and 
throughout its history it has somewhat 


rigidly adhered to Ihia limitation of its 
work. 

While the Congress wa.<? founded In 
1S?3, it did not become active until 181^1. 
A convention was held in that year in 
Toronto, of w'hich there is very liUIe 
record. The next convention was hold 
in Toronto in 1886, Fifty-seven organ 
izations, all in Ontario, were represented. 
The president was Charles March, of the 
Trades and Labor Council of Toronto, 
and the secretary-treasurer was David 
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Hastings. The income was de- 
rived from an assessment of $1 
on each organization and during 
the year it was necessary to levy 
an assessment of $5 to meet 
printing and other expenses. 

The Knights of Labor organ* 
ization was the dominant and 
most actively militant force in 
the movement of that time. At 
the convention held in Hamilton 
in ISS?! 27 of the 42 delegates in 
attendance represented assem- 
blies of I ho Knights of Labor 
and the remainder came from 
trades and labor councils, Inter- 
national Typographical UnioUt 
Carpenters and Joines, Painters 
and Decorators and local build- 
ers' laborers* unions* The pre- 
dominance of the Knights of La- 
bor was maintained until 1893* 
In that year the convention was 
held in Montreal and 40 of the 
74 delegaLeR in atten^iance di- 
rectly represented Knights of 
Labor assemblies* During the fol- 
lowing three years the strength 
of the Knights of Labor waned 
rapidly and at the Quebec con- 
vention, held in 1896, there were 
pre.sent only 16 representatives 
of the Knights of Labor out of 
a total of 54. From this time on 
the determination of the policy of the 
Congress has been mainly in the control 
of the international organizations* 

Up to 1889 the Congress conventions 
were attended by delegates from On- 
tario, but in that year there was a large 
representation from the Province of 
Quebec, and in 1890 delegates %vere pres- 
ent from British Columbia. Thus the 
avtivilles of the Congress Look on un in- 
terprovincial and Dominion character* 
The principal motive for the sending of 
delegates from Uritiah Columbia was 
the flooding of the labor market with 
cheap Chinese labor* While this ques- 
tion proved a difficult problem and for 
many years scant attontion was paid to 
the contentions of Congress, progress 
was made* In 1895 delegates were pre,s- 
ent from Manitoba and from that time 
on Congress functioned on a national 
basis until all the provinces in the 
Dominion were Included. 

Ka« Brilliant Rveord 

That the existence of the Congress 
has been fully justified, there can be no 
doubt, A cursory examination of legis- 
lation on the statute books of the Do- 
minion and the provinces will fully 
demonstrate this fact. Further, the 
degree in 'which most of this legisluLiun 
Is enforced will also bear witness* The 
early reports of Congress* proceedings 
re%^eal the intolerably unhealthy and 
dangerous conditions which attached to 
many occupations, and also indicate that 
where legislation designed to afford s>me 
measure of protection, did exist, no 
reasonable effort 'was made to enforce it. 

It would be alnioit Impossible to give o 
full Hst of the Icglftlntlon enactecJ because 
of the direct or indirect clfortB of the Con- 

1 rniit {jiiiiHi fiTi 
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Originators of Unionism Sleep m Canada 

By E. INGLES, Vice President for Canada, f ntcrriationa! Brotherhood of Electrical I4^or^er5 


T his year, in Canada, labor is cetc- 
bratiiiK the 50th anniveraaiy of the 
foumliiiK of the Traden and Labor 
Congreas of Canada, Throughout the 
British Empire, and particularly in the 
British IhIoh, labor is this year cele- 
brating the 100th annivei'aary of the 
trial and sentencing to "penal trans- 
portation/^ 

To CJanada this incitleni hna signifi- 
cance, for in this country lie the mortal 
remains of live of the six men of Dorset* 
About the time of the first reform 



iiK<muK 


bill in England, when state emigTration 
to Canada was being promoted because 
of the pressure of population and the 
increase of pauperism, the tillers of the 
soil were painfully at the mercy of those 
for whom they drew alTluence from the 
soil. A few agricultural laborers in 
Dorsetshire were emboldened to act tO" 
gether so that they might secure better 
wages. They obtained a promise that 
they would he paid as wcdl as the men 
in other districts. However, it was not' 
long before this promise was forgotten 
and soon their wages were reduced be- 
low those of their neighbors. Their wages 
were reduced from It shillings to seven 
and they had received notice that another 
shilling was to be lopped nfT. 

Some time previous the legal bar to 
organ illation had been repealed and 
some progress in organisation of work- 
ers was being made. This was alarm- 
ing to employers and eiforts to curb 
organisation were being made. An old 


Talpuddle Martyrs began great 
union tradition tn England, 
'‘Framed", they were imprisoned. 
Later went to Canada to live. 


law against secret oaths was resur- 
rected. When the men of Dorset got 
together, spies were used to secure in- 
formation against them. They had or- 
ganized "The Friendly Society of Agri- 
cultural Laborers/* In May, 1834, 
George Loveless, leader of tlie band ; 
James Loveless, his brother; Thomas 
Standfield and his son, John; James 
Brine and James Flammett, brother-m- 
law of the Love I esses, were arrested and 
thrown in prison. After a trial, %vhich 
many have characterized as a farce, the 
men ivere sentenced to ''penal Iranapor- 
tation." These were men of high stand- 
ing, Three of them, including George 
Loveless, were Wesleyan preachers. 

Origin of Now Old Practice* 

The men were tried before Judge 
Williams, who, in his sphere and gener- 
ation, seems to have been an emulator 
of Judge Jeffreys, who held his Moody 
assizes in the same town in Id 89, and 
there condemned 292 persons to death. 

Upon their return to Englanrl George 
Loveless wrote hia "Diary** and "The 
Victims of Whiggery," His brother 
James wrote **A Narrative of the Buf- 
ferings of Six Dorsetshire Laborers." In 
one of theao, in discussing the trial says, 
"The grand jury appeared to i^ansack 
Heaven and earth to get some clue 
against ua, but in vain. Our chametera 
were inveatigated from infancy to the 
present moment, our masters were in- 
quired of to know if we were idle or 
attended public houses, or some other 
fault in us, but they bad common hon^ 
eaty enough to declare wo were good 
laboring servants and they had never 
heard any complaint against us. And 
when nothing could be raked together 
the unjust Judge Williams ordered us 
to be tried for mutiny and conspiracy 
under an Act 3, of George ill, Chap, 
123, for the suppression of mutiny 
among the marines and seamen a num- 
ber of years ago at No re." 

When asked if he had anything to 
.say Loveless handed the following short 
defence in writing: "My Lord, if we 
have vioIate(l any law it was not done 
intentionally. We have injured no 
man*s reputation, character, person or 
property. We were uniting together to 
preserve ourselves, our wives, and chil- 
dren from utter degradation and starva- 
tion. We chalUmge any man or number 
of men to prove that we have acted or 
intended to act differently to the above 
statement." In reading the statement 
the Judge so mumbled that "although 1 


knew what was there I could not com- 
prehend it," WTites Loveless. 

Made Horrible Example 

They were found guilty, as the judge 
said, “not for anything that they had 
done or as he could prove that they in- 
tended to do, but for an example to 
othoi*s." He considered it his duty to 
puss the sentence of seven years' penal 
transportation across his majesty's high 
seas. They were immediately sent in 
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chains to Hobart Towm, Tasmania (Van 
Dieman*s Land), 

An effort was made to have George 
Loveless incriminate his friends at the 
price of his own freedom and in this 
they failed and in the hour of sentence 
his spirit rose superior to his resent- 
ment. Immediately he heard his doom 
he wrote what could only have come 
from a noble mind and a pure heart. 

"God Is out guide! fVom field, froo] wave, 
From plough, from anvil, and from loom, 
Wo come, our co untry right to snvu. 

And apeak the tyrant faction's doom, 
raise the watchword. Liberty, 

We will, wc will, wo will be free, 

"Cknl Is our guide I Mo swords wc draw, 
Wo kindle not war's battle fires; 

Uy reason, union, justice, law, 

Wv claim the birthright of our sires, 
We raise the wntchword, Liberty, 

We will, wo will, we will be free/' 
(Coatluu4Hl on page 3 HP) 
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The San Franci SCO Industrial Association 


T he San Francisco Industria] Asso- 
ciation came into power in 1921. It 
numbers among its board of directors 
and advisory board representatives of 
the following' powerful corporations: 

The General Electric Company 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Com* 
pany 

Paci^c-Portland Cement Company 
California Barrel Company 
Southern Pacific Company 
Firemen's Fund Insurance Company 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
Bank of California 
Pacific Coast Division, U* S. Eubber 
Co. 

California Trust Company 
Standard Oil Company 
Matson Navigation Company 
Beililehem Shipbuilding Corporation. 

The association came into power in 
1921 in breaking a building trades strike 
and by using strong-arm methods against 
employers to force them not to treat 
with unions. These methods have been 
described- m full in a standard work en- 
titled 'Tiidustrial Relations in the Build- 
ing Industry/* by William Haber, Michi- 
gan State College. 

Financial Leverage 

First, the association raised a large 
fund for re-imbursing contractors for 
individual rash losses. Second, the asso- 
ciation instituted a permit system which 
enabled a contractor to secure building 
materials only if he did not deal with 
the union. If in the course of construc- 
tion a job become unionised, material 
for other crafts was withheld until the 
condition was corrected. Thousands of 
permits were issued. The union tried to 
defeat the permit system in the courts, 
but the United States Supreme Court 
ruled that commodities against which the 
permit system operated did not come 
under Interstate commerce. Third, the 
Industrial Association has the co-opera- 
tion of the banks to control credit of 
contractors and other employers and 
withheld credit if they did not do as the 
association wished. Fourth, the Indus- 
trial AfiEociation organized house owners 
to fight unionism. Big industrial em- 
ployers who were building structures of- 
ten induced contractors to go non-union 
by giving them an award in cash. 

Early Ln the eatablishment of the In- 
dustrial Association, the principle was 
set up that collective bargaining was 
'^against the principles of the commu- 
nity.” This of course is in direct con- 
tradiction to Section 7a of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and the whole 
edifice upon which labor provisions of 
the NIRA rests. 

The Industrial Association has made 
an elfort to tnko over the operation of 
industry and supersede the functions of 
unions. It has tried to fix wages by so- 
called impartial wage boards, established 
apprentice training, and hiring and firing 
through job agencies. 


Powerful open-shop organiza- 
tion has clubbed employers into 
non-union positions for years. Has 
flouted collective bargaining since 
1921^ and is now breaking every 
labor tenet of NIRA, 


Dr. Haber makes this comment upon 
the force of the San Francisco Industrial 
Association: “Not only have the workers 
been deprived of all opportunity of being 
represented in the councils of the indus- 
try and of having a voice in determining 
working conditions, but the virility of 
many employers' organizations has been 
reduced by the activities of the Indus- 
trial Association.” 

Striks for Union Recognition 

The longshoremen's strike in San 
Francisco is primarily a strike for union 
recognition under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. A strong company 
union was put into this industry 14 years 
ago and men were forced to tear up their 


union cards. Last May these men took 
the company union cards and burned 
them as a gesture of independence and 
formed a new group of independent union- 
ists. This precipitated the dock strike 
and all the other labor troubles in San 
Francisco, According to authoritative 
reports in such independent papers as 
the Philadelphia Record, the strike was 
prolonged deliberately by the Industrial 
Association of California for political 
purposes. It is to be noted that a liberal 
is running for the governorship of Cali- 
fornia on the Democratic ticket and 
another liberal on the Republican ticket, 
and the Industrial Association of San 
Francisco hoped to create political senti- 
ment against both of these candidates jn 
behalf of a conservative candidate in a 
good deal the same way as Calvin 
Coolidge was made a national political 
figure in the Boston police strike. 

The crisis in San Francisco is not 
merely a labor criais but one which in- 
volves the whole set of principles set up 
in the National Industrial Recovery AcL 


Sleep without Bupptag and wake without 
owing. 



W. tv. INGALLS 


W. W, Ingalls, familiarly known as “Bob” Ingalls, who was initiated a 
member of Local Union No. 666 in 1911 and is still a member on a withdrawal 
card, has been appointed electrical construction regional director for six 
southern states, namely, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Alabama and Louisiana. He was always a hard working member and we 
know he will fill hia new job with fairness to all and to the benefit of the 
public and the industry. We are happy of his appointment and wish him well. 


Aufjv^t, 19Si 
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New Analysis of Electrical Hazards Made 


T he followinj^ has been filed with the 
National Kecovery Administration: 
More than any other industry the 
eleetrieal construetion industry exaets a 
double indemnity over those who work 
in it. Workers are subjected to the 
ordinary hazards of the construction job 
but in addition arc subjected also to the 
hazards incident to the handling of elec- 
tricity. The hazards incident to all ordi- 
nary construction are not light. The 
ordinary hazards of the construction in- 
dustry include: 

Injury by fulls 

Injury by falling objects such as tools 
Injury by stepping on or striking 
objects 

Injury from the use of machinery 
Injury from dust and other sub- 
stances. 

In addition to these potential injuries 
the electrical worker in the construction 
field is subjected to the particular hazard 
of his trade; nanielyt injury or death by 
shock. Too often it is supposed that 
workmen dealing with circuits of low 
voltage are immune to injury or ileath. 
The insurance companies exact an extra 
premium for workmen dealing with cir- 
cuits above 220 volts but do not con- 
sider as hazardous circuits of lower 
voltage. 

Dr, M, G, Lloyd, authority on safety 
work in the electrical field for the U, S, 
Bureau of Standards^ has punctured this 
fallacy and presented figures to show 
that voltages below 110 are dangerous. 
We are quoting at length from a paper 
prepared by Di\ Lloyd. 

“Many electriciana itttually believe that 
such veltago^i as 110 or 220 volts are harm- 
less, There ia a tendency to blame fatali- 
ties at such voltages upon a weak heart 
or other personal deficiency* yet the elec- 
trician 19 the very one who ought to knew 
that under certain circumstanceB such 
voltages are highly dangerous, and he 
ought to know what those circum a lances 
are. If weak hearts were reHpon«ible, 
there muet be many, many persona with 
weak hearts; and since we do not 
know who they may be, it would be 
better to treat each one as if he had 
a weak heart. Actually, a weak 
heart is not one of the essential 
elements. 

“The secret of the situation is 
that voltage is not the sole element 
in the problem of shock, nor is it 
the most important. True, the volt- 
age may be m high that it h the 
deciding factor, but U is the amount 
of current passing through the 
body that is important in pro- 
ducing death. If as much as 0.1 am- 
pere (or ion milliamperes) passes 
through that portion of the body 
containing the vital organs, death 
appears to be cortnin. The limbs, 
of course, may he severely burned 
without destroying the life of the 
subject. Even smaller-currents 
than the above if passed through 
the vital organa may cause death, 
and as little as 25 milliamperes may 


International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers co-operates 
with National Electrical Contract- 
ing Association to point out work- 
ers' dangers on electrical con- 
struction jobs* 


be fatal, and in any case is decidedly 
uii pleasant. 

"One of our most fundnmental relation- 
ships in connection with electric currents 
shows the dependence of the current flow- 
ing upon both the voltage applied and the 
resistam’e of the circuit. When the human 
body forma part of the circuit, the current 
which flowa depends upon its resistance. 
The resistance of the bodily tissues and 
the blood streiim ia not more than n few 
hundred ohms without the skin. It is the 
surface resistiince offered by the skin at 
the point of contact that ordinarily con- 
stitutes the principal resistance, and whei'e 
the skill Is thick and dry this resistance 
may run tri quite high values, even per- 
haps as high as 100,D00 ohms. U is evi- 
dent then that the condition of the skin 
is the principal element in detenu in in g the 
resistance of the human body when it is 
made a part of an electrical circuit and 
that for a given voltage it will largely 
determine tiie amount of current which 
flows. With the ordinary voltages used 
for lighting and most Industrial purposes, 
it is consequently the condItioTi of the skin 
which wilt determine whether a person 
receives a fatal shock. Where the skin is 
thin and moist, its resistance is greatly 
reduced, and contact under such condi- 
tions is highly dangerous. 

“ Burin g the past year the National 
Safety Council has collected records of 
accidents occurring at low voltages, and 
I am glad to be able to present to you 
today an analysis of these eases, over 100 
of which turned out to be fatalities. 
Some of these have occurred at 440 
or 600 volts, and 1 have excluded such as 
these from my analysis and will deal with 
those futattliea which occurred on 110 or 
220-volt circuits. 

"The office of the National Klectnc 


Light Association has also been collecting 
records of fatalities upon these low volt- 
age circuits, and they hove kindly made 
their records alao available to me. These 
reconis cover more than 100 cases of death 
at not more than 240 volta. I feel that 
both of these records are representative 
of what, ia happening at the present time 
in this country. The two sots of data do 
not cover the same period of ti?ne nor the 
same geographical territory but they over- 
lap in both of these particulars so that 
there may be some duplications in the two 
sets of data. No attempt has been made 
to eliminate such cases. 

"Wo hnve available altogether 187 in- 
stances of fatal accidents which have oc- 
curred, according to the best available in- 
formation, by contact of the human body 
with circuits not exceeding 240 volts, and 
a large majority (70 per cent) of which 
have occurred at 110 or 120 volts. Some 
of these fatalities have occurred in indus- 
trial plants and others have occurred itr 
the home. Some of them have occurrect 
outdoors. The following tables show how- 
tho accidents have been distributed ac- 
cording to location, and also how they may 
bo classified according to the conditions 
existing at the time. 

Table 1* Classification By Location 


Industrial locations — 
Portable cords and lamps 
Portable appliances 
Exposed wires . 

Exposed switch 

Ungrounded parts 
Working with parts alive 
Miscellaneous 

Domestic Locations-=- 

Bathtub cases 

Other portable appliances 
Wet basements or earth 
Miscellaneous 

Other Locations . 


38 

14 

2d 

3 

3 

13 

B 


23 

6 

22 

17 


105 


m 

14 



A I 


:'mperly Guarded .'^xvStchhoard UudcT Construction In an 
Imposing Large Office ItulhBiig 


187 

Table 2. Classification According to 
Conditions 

Involving defective equipment SO 
Equipment damaged at time of 
Occident _ H 

Involving code violation .14 

Exposed wires .. 27 

Handling live parts 19 

AeriaLs and other amateur 9 
Other improper procedure 15 
Not otherwise claBsiflc-d . 11 187 

The U* S. Department of Labor 
in Bulletin No. 507 entitled -'Causes 
of Death by Occupation” supports 
the view of Dr. Lloyd that the work 
of inside wi remen is hazardous. 
This Bulletin says; *‘The title elec- 
trician includes all types of elec- 
trical workers except electrical 
linemen. The outstanding occupa- 
tional accident of electricians — 
accidental electric shock — is re- 
sponsible for 7 per cent of all 
deaths. Accidents of all kinds cause 
20 per cent of the total number of 
deaths* There are more deaths 
from accidents than from any other 
cause.” 

(Continued on page *3rjl)) 
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National Capital Now Union Capital 


T he past month has seen the estab- 
lishment by two more importaTit In- 
ternational unions, of headquarters 
in Washing^ton, D, C, The United Mine 
Workers left their home in Indianapolis, 
where they have been located for 25 
years, to come to the capital, where they 
have leased an entire floor of the Tower 
Bnildingr, a few blocks away from the 
A, F, of L, Buildings. The Asbestos 
Workers, who were formerly in St. Louis, 
now have leased offices in the Machinist 
Build in/?, a busy center of union activity, 
which is directly across the street from 
the A. F. of L. Building. 

In August the Oil Field, Gas and Re- 
finery Workers of Am erica, now" with 
headquarters at Fort Worth* Texas, will 
transfer to Washington. Other interna- 
tionals planning to make the same relo- 
cation inelude the Molders’ Union of 
North America, now" at Cincinnati* and 
the Pattern Makers’ League of America, 
also at Cincinnati. In addition to being 
the nation’s capital, Washington is 
rapidly becoming labor’s center of 
administration* 

H is obvious that the unions changing 
location felt that it was of the utmost 
importance that their main offices should 
be established here or they would not 
have determined on a course which en- 
tails so much difficulty, expense — and 
the breaking of so many ties for those 
who have to leave their old homes, rela- 
tives and friends. However, the past 
year, with its concentration of interest 
for labor in NRA codes and in legislation 
which had to be forced through by 
solid strength, kept international 
union heads here constantly. They 
saw the advantages— in fact, the 
necessity — of bringing their offices 
here so that their union adminis- 
tration might be carried on effi- 
ciently and at the same time labor’s 
part in government not be neg- 
lected. It also saves the expense, 
time and strain of constant travel 
for union executives* 

WAihington Strategic Center 

This gradual centering of labor 
organizations in Washington, ac- 
celerated 90 dramatically this sum- 
mer, is a pointer to the strategic 
importance of this city as a center 
of administration. Headquarters of 
national and international unions 
are scattered throughout the cities 
of America — Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, New York, Kansas 
City, Cleveland have their brother- 
hoods and internationals. They do 
not locate without good reason. 

And they do not remove their head- 
quarters unless it is unavoidable. 

And all those who are moving are 
coming to Washington. 

Mias Elizabeth Christman, sez- 
retary of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, which moved 
here from Chicago within the past 
few years, says the move was first 


Init^rnalional Unions flock to 
Washington. Samuel Gompers^ 
vision justified. 


indicated because the organization wished 
to expand its work in the southern states 
and the action was voted at the 1929 
convention W'hich was held in Washing- 
ton. At the same time, they were able 
to eliminate their legislative headquar- 
ters which they had been compelled to 
maintain for years, consolidate another 
southern office; and they found that their 
work was carried on more effectively. 

Besides the A* F* of L. Building there 
are several other modern office buildings 
devoted to the headquarters of intema- 
tionat unions and allied organizations, 
but these are so well filled at present that 
further expansion Is necessary. The 
Machinist Building houses not only the 
international offices of the International 
Association of Machinists but also the 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, the National 
Women's Trade Union League, and the 
Asbestos Workers. The local union of 
carpenters here has their own building, 
also located near the A. F. of L. Build- 
ing, and this also houses the Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers and 
International Union of Cigar Makers of 
America. The electrical workers, at 
1200 Fifteenth Street N. W., have one 
of the handsomest modern office build- 


ings in the city. “Labor”, the influen- 
tial weekly newspaper of the railroad 
brotherhoods, has its own l)uilding. 

The Bricklayers, Masons and Plas- 
terers International Union is located at 
815 Fifteenth Street N. W. in the heart 
of Washington’s financial district, hav- 
ing purchased a beautiful building down- 
tovvn. Several other internationals^ not 
able to find space In buildings owned and 
operated by unions, have taken quarters 
in commercial office buildings, most of 
them in the district between Eighth and 
Fifteenth Streets N. W, The Samuel 
Gompers memorial statue, a mas.sive 
bronze monument, is set in a little park 
in the heart of this district. 

Setm’t Beginning* in W««hington 

Here, guarded by symbolic figures of 
labor, old Sam sits immortal* and we may 
imagine, muses of the primitive begin- 
ings of a great movement — of his “first 
little office • * ^ about 10x8 * * * 
the furniture * • * consisting of a 
kitchen table * • * and a box for my 
chair,” as he related in “Seventy Years 
of Life and Labor” — with a child’s writ- 
ing desk w"hieh someone had given his 
daughter Rose, and which his son Henry 
took down to the office, put legs under 
it and nailed it to the wall — the empty 
tomato boxes donated by a friendly gro- 
cer which were transformed into files— 
the small conveniences contrived with- 
out money by loving hands. 

The American Federation of Labor 
had so grown in resources and influence 
by 1897 when Gompers moved his 
headquarters from New York City 
to Washington that a three-room 
suite had to be provided, and con- 
tinued to spread and outgrow its 
quarters in one building after 
another until the 1908 convention 
authorized the Federation to erect 
its own building at Ninth and 
Massachusetts Avenue N*W., which 
was dedicated by President Wood- 
row W’ilson, w"ho thus recognized 
the part of organized labor in 
American life, as his Democratic 
successor, Franklin I). Roosevelt, 
did in dedicating the Gompers 
memorial. 

Recent additions to the family of 
international unions in Washing- 
ton have been the .American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees 
at the Ouray Building, Eighth and 
G Streets, N. W., which w"as organ- 
ised ill .August, 19H2* and now has 
131 locals, 48 of them in the cap- 
ital; the Plunibers, Sheet Metal 
Workers, Cigar Makers and as we 
have mentioned, the United Mine 
Workers, Asbestos Workers, and 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League. 

The complete roster includes: 
International Association of As- 
bestos Workers, Machinist Building* 
(CouHiiuhI Dll 
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How Noon-day Sunlight “Makes” Hollywood 

By EUGENE W. SEBRING, Studio EUciticians and Sound TechnhianB Local Union 40 


V OICE synchronization with the film 
has caused considerable discussion 
amon^ the members of the illumi- 
nating, photographic and directoriai 
branches of the film industry. In 1929 
it was said by many that the days of 
carbon lamps w'ere through. It is now 
1934, and the good old carbon lamp and 
high intensity arc are still with us. 

Through the faithful and untiring ef- 
forts on the part of electrical chiefs and 
cameramen and much research work on 


the part of several studios, pictures are 
still being made with hard lights. In 
fact, there are several directors who In- 
sist on arc lights (and efficient opera- 
tors) to get perfect photography. On 
the Paramount lot von Sternberg is di- 
recting "Catherine the Great," a gigan- 
tic costume picture of early Russia, in 
which Marlene Dietrich is starring. 
Bert Glendon is the first cameraman. 
In this picture, hard light is being used 
with great success. The key light in 
"Throne Room" scene was a Winfield- 
Kerner rotary. Numerous 80 amp. i‘o- 
laries are being used and several sun 
arcs have found their places on the sets. 
On one set in the "Border Legion" 24 
sun arcs %vere used. One of the pictures 
in which numeroua hard lights were used 
is "Hearts in Dixie" (Fox). The "Jubi- 
lee" scene w-as shot entirely with carbon 
and high intensity arcs and lamps: 42 
sun arcs, 163 twin arcs, 20-80 Amp. 
rotaries and 12-120 Amp. spots. 

William Johnson, chief electrician at 
R. K. O., is credited with the original 
experimenting with choke coils which are 
now used in all of the studios to elimi- 
nate generator hum. This did away 
with one bad feature of the carbon lamp, 


Description of various lights 
used in the art of technical pro- 
duction in him studios. 


but tho.se who advocated soft (incan- 
descent) lighting found another bad fea- 
ture and made the most of it for awhile. 
This was the noise that was sometimes 
made by the motor in the 
lamp. Earl Miller, chief 
electrician at Paramount, be- 
gan experimenting to find'^ 
some method of doing aw^ay 
with this evil. He finally 
found that by using a toggle 
switch to cut out the motor, 
and with the assi.^tance of 
the choke coil the lamp could 
be burned until the entire 
trim had been used. 

Relative Value of Lamp* 
One of the longest scenes 
ever shot in this manner was 
in "CcKiuette" (United Art- 
istf), starring .Mary Pick- 
ford. Six cameras were used 
under the supervision of Car! 
Struss. The actual footage 
for each camera was 990 feet. 
The duration of the scene 
was n minutes, and the hard 
lights were fed by hand. 
Scoops have been used for 
overhead lighting with suc- 
cess, but it has been found 
that they must be shaken up 
more often than in the old 
days of silent pictures. So 
much for what has and Is being done 
%vith the arc light in sound pictures. 

Let us now discuss the relative value 
of the various lights being used in mo- 
tion picture photography. 

No one questions the fact 
that for perfect photography 
you must have noonday sun- 
light to bring out the proper 
values of the colors in the 
range of the spectrum. 

In discussing relative val- 
ues I have segregated the two 
different types of light used 
in the studios on two graphs. 

Chart “A" represents soft or 
incandescent light, and Chart 
“B” hard or carbon light. 

Let us analyze Chart "A" 
first: 

A. The broad dark curve 
designates the visibility of 
the naked eye in respect to 
the range of the spectrum. It 
wdll be noted that you see no 
ultra-violet, very little violet, 
and no infra-i erl. The colors 
that are most perceptible 
are green, yellow-green and 
yellow. 


B. The Cooper-Hewitt or mercury 
tube, light emission starts well in the ul- 
tra-violet; then courses through to vio- 
let; then increases rapidly until it 
reaches the maximum of light value in 
the yellow-green and yellow; then drops 
rapidly until it fades out on the line be- 
tween orange and red -orange. You will 
note that there is no red in this light, 

C, This light is the ordinary vacuum 
type incandescent lamp. 

D, This curve represents a gas filled 
lamp operating at mcflium efficiency, 

E. Represents a modern high voltage 
gas filled lamp as used in motion picture 
photography. It starts weU in the ultra- 
\iolet, ranges up rapidly until it reaches 
a maxinuim in the red. 

Now let us examine Chart "B" sun- 
light and the carbon are. 

F, The broad dark curve on the chart 
represents noon sun-light. It takes in a 
good portion of ultra-violet ranging up 
rapidly until it reaches the blue and blue- 
green. Then very gradually it decreases 
into the red, taking in a good quantity of 
the infra-red. 

G, Is northern sky-iight, and is a very 
good light for photography. 

H. On the chart represents a D, C. 
current hard cored carbon light. The 
energy radiates from the positive crater 
at a color temperature of 4000 degrees 
C, This, like the incandescent lamp 
(E) has more red than is needed, 

I. Denotes the energy distribution in 
relation to wave^ lengths of a high in- 
tensity arc, 

Arci Considered Good 

Agreeing that noon sunlight is perfect 
light for photography, let us compare 
curve "J", the high intensity arc with 
curve "F" sunlight. I doubt if any lamp 
will ever be made that will come any 
(O'ntJnued on pnpfi* 


CHART "B", HARD LIGHT GRAPH 



WAV 15 LJ-LNTHS IN MU UNITS 

,NiuiTi snrtH^cht. G. \nrni*'rn «ky lieJit. N. i'Iniii carbon 
arr, t. tnlcnsity «ir. 


CHART "A", SOFT LIGHT GRAPH 





WAVK l.KNriTHS IN MU i:\JTS 
A. Visibility of the nakmL eye. tJ. CijupiT- Hewitt tube, 
C. Vacuum type fncandcacent Tamp, t>, Gas-lUlpd tamp. 
E. High vpltaifc, nas- tilled Rtudlo type lump. 
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DeBnition of John W. Davis, legar defender of great 
Capitalism corporations, sees the need for a new defi- 
nition of capitalism. Here is his Jefiniiion : 

“There ere some to whom the phrase is but a synonym for 
the right of men to own and to accumutate property by their 
own efforts; to use it to iheir personal gain; to trade freely 
and at wiji with one another; to make contracts and be bound 
by them; to live under laws passed by their elected repre- 
sentatives; to set fixed limits to the powers their governments 
may exert; to be free from hourly superintendence; to pursue 
their lawful callings in such manner as they may themselves 
elect. * * • 

“In this sense laisseKTaire is curiously like the things our 
sires and grandeires gave their lives for, nnd tn which they 
gave the name of Freedom.” 

This is worth examining somewhat minutely. 

1. Right of men try own and accumulate property by their 
own efforts. 

There are more property less men in the United States than 
in any country of the world. Men work a lifetime and die 
in a pauper’s grave, or see their life’s savings swept away by a 
depression, The capitalistic system has thus failed to protect 
the property rights of a great section of the papulation. 

2. To trade freely and at tvill with one another* 

And Mr. Davis and his class believe in and defend tariff 
walls. 

3. To make contracts and be bouttd by them. 

Labor through its organizations has been struggling for half 
a century for this right, and is struggling bitterly today for 
this right without the least aid from die system. 

4. To live under laws passed by their elected representatwes. 

Or to see the laws jukeretl into uselessness, or maladminis- 

tcred, or made dead tetters by a hireling judiciary system. 

5. To set fixed limits to the powers their governments may 
exert. 

Tn short, to prevent gtwernment from protecting the weak 
from the predatory attacks of the strong. 

6. To be free from hourly superintendence. 

In order that the predatory rich and powerful may exploit 
the unorganized poor and weak. 

7. To pursue their lawful callings in such manner as they 
may themselves elect. 


Augmt, 

So that individualism may become license, and industry 
chaotic. 

No, Mr. Davis and his class should bring their high-sounding 
definitions more in line with practice, with truth, with facts. 


Fascism Is Now that unpopularity of Herr Hitler botli 
Not Enough in and out of Germany has swelled to 
thunderous proportions, American news pa- 
pers frankly admit that Herr Hitler is being dummy for the 
German steel trust. Fritz I'hyssen, war lord and steel manu- 
facturer, is the real dictator of Germany and tells Herr Hitler 
what to do. The significance of Hitler’s waning popularity 
and impending fall is that Fascism can not meet the situation 
in Germany as it has failed to meet the situation everywhere 
else. It is without program for the reconstruction of economic 
life so that the great masses can participate in a standard of 
living fit for Iiuinan beings. 

While Fascism wanes in pow^r both in Germany and Aus- 
tria (for already the pendulum of Austria has swung back 
toward democracy), that triumvirate of reactionary propa- 
gandists, Mark Sullivan, William Hard and David Lawrence, 
continue to work for a Fascist regime in America. One of 
David Law'rence’s pet proposals is a code for labor unions under 
NRA. He refuses to recognize that the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, Section 7 A, is already a code for labor, for this 
democratic arrangement does not please Mr. Lawrence. He 
is using the same methods of propaganda that the League for 
Industrial Riglits has repeatedly used, namely, to appropriate 
the terms of democracy w'hile working for an autocratic goal. 
Mr, Lawrence and his cohorts are against regimentation, they 
say, but they are looking for further regimentation of labor. 


Tesla’s Nikola Tesla, Italian inventor in the elec- 

Death Beam trical field, announces the invention of a 
death beam. The 78-year old experimenter, 
claims that his silent bolt of energy can bring down 10,000 
enemy airplanes at a distance of 250 miles, and destroy in a 
twinkling of an e5^e an army of a million men — -a whole pop u la* 
tion. So vital this death beam is, it destroys without leaving 
It trace of a corpse behind. 

Nikola Tesla has faith in his invention, and he believes that 
it wWl end wars. For he visualizes the girdling of each nation 
by the defending death beam, so that the nation’s boundaries 
cannot be crossed by an invader. Powerful stationary power 
houses are needed to generate the ray* These cannot be made 
mobile, and this fact precludes offensive use of the death -beam. 

And yet, we would be much more comfortable if the 78-ycar 
old inventor would go to the grave with his discovery buried 
wdth him. We do not share his optimism or his hope. We do 
not share his exalted conception of the purely defensive char- 
acter of the new, awful instrument of death. Once give this 
power to the world, and the Hitlers will find a way to use 
it offensively. 

Tesla’s new invention calls attention anew to mankind’s 
predicament. Man’s inventive faculty, his scientific achieve- 
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nicnts, have outrun bis moral sense. Mankind now has more 
power than it can wisely use. It should not be entrusted with 
instantaneous, invisible, silent power of death over whole 
populations. 


Solution by Nothing is gained by blinking facts. Arncr- 

Co-operation icn is not out of the woods yet. Between 

12 and 16 million workers (varying esti- 
mates) arc still out of work. Relief funds reach enormous 
proportions. Business sags. Whole industries arc paralyzed. 
The economic machine creaks in all its joints. Obscuring 
prophets strive for leadership. 

In such an hour it is good to go back to hrst things. 

First thing! All mankind's achievements from first 
to last have been done through co-opera t ion. 

Even under a comjjetitive sjiitcrn, achievement is not through 
competition, but through co-operation. Trade associations are 
forms anti kinds of co-operation. I.rabor unions are forms and 
kinds of co-operation. Great hiiihlings are erected ; swamps 
drained; deserts made to raise grain; railroads built— all 
through co-operation. 

Don*t be confused in an age of brutal hypocrisy. Hold fast 
to the truth. Co-operation will achieve over any obstacle. 
Build up all aids to co-operation. Destroy all forms of 
competitive destruction. 


BaUle for IJitler uprisings of labor in the West have 
Recognition invariably occurred in cities usually spotted as 
oi>cn-shop towns. For years industrial asso- 
ciations in these cities have used force, chicanery, political 
influence, bribery, spies, thugs ami every other known device 
of repression to keep labor unions from expanding. The spon^ 
tancous uprisings of labor in these communities must be inter- 
preted, therefore, as merely an effort to secure the right of 
organization traditionally belonging to labor and guaranteed 
under Section 7 A of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
It is therefore very galling to social -minded people and to 
labor to hear Administrator Hugh Johnson who has been 
chiefly responsible for the failure for enforcement of 7A patron- 
ize labor in these open-shop cities when labor is only attempting 
to get what is its right traditionally and under the present 
law. The public should be reminded again that this issue 
determines the trend toward or away from democracy in 
this country. There can be no retention of democracy ami no 
progress toward a more healthful life in these United States 
without labor having free and untrammclcd right to organize 
in organizations of its own choosing. 


Government There is a force at work in the United 

Enters Business States calling for reconstruction that is 
bigger than politics, ideas or the mere 
hopes and wishes of unfortunate millions. That force is 
necessity. The depression is not past. Need for reconstruction 
and action is just as great at this d^te as it was a year ago. 
This necessity — ^the necessity to feed, clothe and shelter mil- 
lions of out-of-work men and their families^ — exerts awful 


pressure upon the administration in Washington, and that 
pressure is changing American ideas, habits, trends and wishes. 
Take for instance the Relief Administration. Daily it is faced 
with the .awful spectacle of out-of-work men and their families 
going to pieces under the impact of w^ant and joblessness. I'hey 
find that relief is not enough, that men must have jobs* and 
so as a part of rural rehabilitation tlie Federal Relief Admin- 
istration contem pi rites participating directly in tfic meat and 
food canning business. They expect to put out-of-work people 
to work in the food industry so that they may feed themselves, 
all under government auspices. 


President Tracy D, W. Tracy completed his first year 
First Year as President of the International 

Brotherhood of Electrical Workers in 
July. We wmuld be insensitive to fine achievement if we did 
not note here this quiet anniversary. Mr. Tracy came to 
Washington and to his new job from a remote district, at a 
time when more new problems were facing the union than 
at any time in its history. lie has not been demonstrative, 
or show7, in his leadership, but he has buckled dowm to the 
task with a refreshing aggressiveness, a lively intelligence, a 
massive courage, and a good-natured technique, which have 
won for him a wide-spread respect throughout the nation. He 
is noted for his quiet decisiveness. Men know now tliat when 
he says — ^without pounding the table — shall do tins thing" — 
he means it, means it even more than table-pounders. He is 
a real executive and a progressive, generous, decisive leader. 
Tracy has been tried by fire this year. He will never be 
found wanting. 


Fixing Subtle propaganda' — 'whispers and innuen- 

Reapofiaibility docs — are emanating from Washington, 
7'his takes the form of an attack upon labor. 
Labor, these critics declare, is responsible for the reputed fail- 
ure of NR A. Labor has been stiff-necked, profiteering and 
non -CO- ope rati VC. NRA could not bring recovery because labor 
prevented it. 

This is a contention so low that it can be branded by only 
one w*ord — a three lettered word impolite but forcible. 

NRA has fallen short because Mr. Hugh Johnson and asso- 
ciates have never, at any time, sincerely sought to put the re- 
covery law into effect. I'he law* was predicated upon a definite 
economic theory namely that profits were to be curtailed, while 
purchasing powder of the people was to be progressively in- 
creased through wage raises. The letter of the law was 
observed, but only the letter. Wages in the lower brackets 
were increased but total purchasing power was not augmented. 
Statistics support this. Corporations have made money this 
year, while 12 to 15 million men remain out of wmrfc, and 
millions employed find less money in pay envelopes. 

The reputed failure of NRA can be placed and should be 
placed at the door of the recovery ndminist ration — there and 
only there. Labor fought gloriously but vainly to secure the 
fulfillment of the real aims of the recovery act. The recovery 
administration defeated th^e aims. 
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WOMAN’S WORK 


AUXILIARIES SPUR ENTHUSIASM OF LOCAL MEMBERS 


T here is a splendid tribute to wo- 
menV auxiliary groups in connec- 
tion 'with orgraniised labor in the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen's Magazine. Their interna- 
tional auxiliary organization, known as 
the "‘Ladies* Society,” is celebrating its 
50th anniversary; the Brotherhood, 
therefore, has had experience with its 
auxiliaries long enough to know whether 
they are worth while. Here is the state- 
ment; 

“Brothers, we are tremendously in- 
debted to our Ladies' Society for the 
inspiration, encouragement and the gen- 
uinely practical aid the society has 
given our Brotherhood since Its organi- 
zation, and we should leave nothing un- 
done to demonstrate during this Golden 
Anniversary Jubilee Year the gratitude 
that w*e feel for all this wonderful ser* 
vice,” 

In letters to the JOURNAL from auxil- 
iaries and from locals that are fortunate 
enough to have auxiliaries, we find evi- 
dence that the women'll effurta are ap- 
preciated in the L B. E. W., too. It is 
not just that the women occasionally 
give a picnic or party where all may 
meet and enjoy social contacts. These 
gatherings are important, for they tend 
to promote good fellowship in the locaL 
But perhaps the most important mission 
of the auxiliary is in the homes of its 
members* where mother and children are 
proud that “Daddy is a union man,” 
Here is an excerpt from a letter from 
an auxiliary press secretary: 

Woxn«n*E ]nftu«nce F«U 
“Some day the true importance of 
labor auxiliaries will be realized, then 
every union will have one. As the 
writer has asserted time and again — 
teach union men's wives the importance 
of demanding the union card, or its 
equivalent, the union label, when they 
buy or sell merchandise or labor. Their 
daughters Iben will be capable and will- 
ing leaders a,s well as members of teach- 
ers unions, when they teach; clerks 
unions, if they work behind the counter; 
stenographic unions, if In the business, 
or wherever their field of work may lie. 
The bulk of union men's sons join union 
organizations or the equivalent — pro- 
fessional associations if they follo'w a 
profession — but do the daughters? 
Why ? Because the wives and daughters, 
as a usual thing, know as little or less 
about what Dad's union stands for as they 
do about his fraternal organizations, 

“I repeat — instill the principlea of 


l\y A WIPE 

unionism in the women-folk of union 
families and when they attend church 
organizations, P, T, A, meetings, social 
service meetings, civic affairs of any de- 
acription, women's clubs, etc,, they will 
spread the gospel of organized labor in 
he Ids representatives of labor would 
never be able to reach otherwise/' 

Now to continue with the practical 
advice on organizing the auxiliary, 
drawm from letters from a group of 
I, B, E* W, women's auxiliaries. 

Choice of Meeting FUce 

The choice of a meeting place should 
of course be made to suit the conveni- 
ence of the greatest number of the mem- 
bers, as well as the time of meeting, and 
the number per month. 

One group found it convenient to meet 
at the home of the wife of the business 
agent, who was an officer of the auxili- 
ary, on the same nighU as the union 
meetings. The men, returning from 
their meeting, would stop in to Join in 
the auxiliary's social affairs and take 
their families home. Because there were 
many small children whose mothers had 
to bring them along, it was found ad- 
vantageous to meet in a home, where the 
little ones could be put to bed. The 
value of a regular meeting place is ap- 
parent, but the auxiliary member who 
gave the use of her home in this way 
surely deserves much credit. 


Let’s Get Organized 1 

Weren'f wc ihrilhd to knve an 
interview tvith Mrs. Roosevelt for 
you last month f Bemuse she ufas 
oi(f of fcrtpn for a few days nw were 
afraid tee icoiifd aof get her 0 , k. 
on it in thne to get it tm fAs 
Journal. Hut ulmast ut the last 
minute f back it come by messenger 
from the IPAtfe House, ufitk *'0. 
fC. — mil'll y thankn^E. R** penciled 
ncroBs the fop. 

And we hope that Mrs. Roose^ 
veH*x advice i# going to result in 
many more locals organizhtg oiije- 
iimries, and in (he M?ofrt4m thetn- 
selves reaUjf getting into act ion. 

Ami we want more auxiliary cor- 
respondence, so you press secre* 
taHes, gwe us your news! Es~ 
peekdly we iauit to hear front the 
new auxiliaries. 


Several other auxiliaries write that 
they prefer to meet at a hall* usually 
the Labor Temple, One group has found 
a very inexpensive and convenient solu- 
tion, They meet in the dub room of a 
department store. The store maintains 
a nursery where the members of the 
auxiliary can leave their children, and 
they can do their shopping before ot 
after the meeting. This auxiliary meets 
mice a month. Some auxiliaries meet 
at homes of members, taking turns, but 
those who can arrange it prefer to meet 
regularly at the same place, 

Dd^gatev Gather New* 

Many auxiliaries send delegates to 
such groups as the central labor council, 
the card and label eouncil* labor poli- 
tical groups, and similar orgunizaLions. 
Recently one of our auxiliaries affiliated 
with the National Federation of Trade 
Union Auxiliaries. Delegates bring their 
reports to the meeting and the members 
have the opportunity to inform them- 
selves on the current news of labor in 
their city. 

This is certainly worth while, because 
when a neighbor asks an auxiliary mem- 
ber* “Why does labor favor Mr* Jones 
for the city council? Mi-s, Gabber says 
he's no good,” she w-il! be able to give 
intelligent information, and help the 
cause of labor, instead of having to say, 
in great embarrassment* that she does 
not know anything about it. 

And in time of any labor struggle* 
no matter whether it is the electrical 
trade or some other that is involved, 
the auxiliary members are eager to know 
the facts so that they can combat the 
wave of vicious propaganda that is 
spread by the newapapers, and the lying 
whispers that run from person to person, 
and lire sometimes received and re- 
peated for truth by those who ought to 
know better, just because “everybody 
loves a juicy scandal.” This is certainly 
a time when an auxiliary member who 
knows the true conditions can step for- 
ward and nail a lie in Its tracks, to 
prevent undermining of character and 
ilamage to labor's interests* 

Thia also prevents misunderstandings 
in the homes, because the wives acquire 
the proper backgruund to understand 
the efforts of their husbands' union and 
other unions. 

The work of delegates is so important 
and so interesting that the auxiliary 
( Con Hn tied on pngo aSS) 
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Women’s Auxiliary 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY L. U, NO. 177, 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 

Editor: 

I tluit this Inter Ik bo in 

g^ettiriK' to your olHce that mnybe some of 
those kind friends who wrote those Jovely let- 
ters of praise on the try-out in the April 
issue, might think we are hibernwting again* 
But the real trouble is, we wore a bit afraid 
to tax the good nature of nur JotiUNAL atalf 
too far, and ospeciatly the proofreader* We 
believe in huniane troutmenl of editors us 
well as everyone elsor 

1 must say n few words to Mr. Kthvard M. 
Smith, of Now Orleans, and Mrs, Uewey John- 
son, of Atlnntn, Ga. t hope you will some 
day have something nice happen la you and 
ivil] experience the great thrill and warmth 
of gratitude In your dear generous, loyal 
hearts that I dirt when I received your letters. 
If every one of us could ju«t remeinber that 
only the roses W'e receive while we live can 
we enjoy, then 1 am sure the world would 
hold few disappofntmonts and the hardships 
would hold no terrors for us. A thousand 
ihankfi for those kind wonls and may noth* 
ing but suceesK crown your every effort in 
every undertaking. 

The auxiliary to Loral 177 seems to still 
be on the up and up. 

We are afhliated with the County Feder- 
ation of Women's Clubs, and think it a wise 
move for all auxiliaries to do the same, wher- 
ever there Is such an organ htntlon. In our 
county this organliuttion is a delegate body, 
From each cl vie or woman^s club In the county 
a delegation is appointed. In fact, it is 
almost a reproduction of n central trades 
union. Here it repreHenta about 2,h()0 peo- 
ple, mostly women. There is ii great power 
that could be used to advantage for the move- 
mem. If properly handled, one which we fed 
cannot he overlooked. The cowl of afbliation 
Is small ami the benefits (knved great. An- 
other thing of great Importance to our mem* 
herahip is utten dance at the rcntral Trades 
meetings. 

In Jacksonville, anxiliarics ran only be fra- 
ternal do legates, but the central body wel- 
eomee us and we can sit in the meetings and 
observe the pruceetllngs, and do we learn I 
There we llnd the active and the most pro- 
gressive mhidN In all the crafts, assembled for 
the purpose of considering matters that affect 
the workers and there the plans are made 
to meet the altuaiioiii as they confront us, 
and it is there that the results of the actions 
of the ilifferent crafts are made known to 
the rank and file* To the writer there is 
nothing iTUlte so inierestlng, no movie can give 
such thrills. If you are looking for a good 
honest peppy scrap there is the the place to 
po, so in summing the thing up will say. if 
you want a real thrill, if you want a good 
hearty laugh, or you want a gond scrap* so 
that you can get real indignant and get 
something off your chest, or any other emo- 
tion you may care to have, cun be experienced 
In the rentral Labor Union meetings. And 
those of you who have limited experience in 
the handling of meetings cun go there and 
get a liberal education along that line. 

The study nf your RobertH* Ttulea of Order 
will net helo you nearly as much as will this 
practical work. 

Our aocial Hecrotary has been I el I lag us she 
has fiomethlng nice for UH up her sleeve. Well, 
fihe certainly h expected to de Homethlng for 
us, for beMiiles heiag isocinl secretary of the 
auxiliary she belongs to the P, T. A„ one or 
two fraternal ardors, some church "‘sasleties’’. 
Is an operator In a beauty parlor and keeps 
tl’oiii tailed an jiwge Jirtai 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
WOMEN^S AUXILIARY OF 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 

L. U. NOS. 177 AND 862, OF 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

H'mitl riuedl 

BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE 1 

See. 1. Meetings shall be held an the 
fii-fst and third Mondays of each month 
at 8 pi m., at such place as ia designated 
by the auxiliary. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings may be or^ 


ctered by the auxIHafy by the president 
upon written demand of not less than 
five members of the auxiliary, or upon 
request of the electrical workers. 

Sec. 3, Secretary shall notify all 
members of any special meeting* Said 
notice shall give the time and place of 
such meeting and the purpose for which 
the meeting is called. 

Sec, 4. No business shall be trans- 
acted at any special meetings except 
that for which the meetings w-ere culled. 
Sec, 5, Five members shall constitute 

(G»ritJimi-d im 




Breast of Lamb Roast 

Uy SAUA lAlNN 


The flavor of roast lamb is, in 
my mind^ one of the churucteristic 
flavors of summer. Like ripe cher- 
ries, or peaches, it reaches Ha height 
of perfection in the hot days; and 
in case of lamb roast, there is the 
further charm of its natural sum- 
mer aeeompanyment, fresh mint 
sauce and fresh green peas* 

It is not necessary to go to the ex- 
pense of buying a leg of lamb* how- 
ever, for there are other cuts just 
as deliciously flavored if less well 
known. Stuffed shoulder of lamb 
is excellent ond the breast of Jamb, 
one of the cheaper cuts, will be 
tender and very tasty if carefully 
baked so as not to become dry. 

The breast Is usually trimmed off 
the length of the rib chops, in one 
piece with the foreshank. Have the 
butcher crack the bon eg of the 
breast so Hint it can Jie carved be- 
tween the ribs* Rcmiove Lho fore- 
shank, ciil off the meat from the 
hone, and grind it for the foi'ccmeat 
stuffing. This is made wdth a combi- 
nation of dry bread crumbs, chopped 
fried onions or chives, possibly 
chopped celery, tossed together with 


the ground meat in a hot frying pan 
until the mixture is lightly browned. 
Season to taste, of course. 

Make a pocket in the breast by 
cutting through the flesh close to 
the ribs. Sprinkle the inside of the 
pocket with salt and pepper, pile in 
the hot forcemeat stuffing lightly, 
anti sew the edges together. Rub 
the outiiide with salt, pepper anti 
flour, Im.y the stuffed breast, ribs 
down, cm a rack in an open roasting 
pan. Do not add water. Place the 
roast in a hot oven (480 F.) and 
Bear for 30 minutes. If there is 
not sufficient fat to keep the meat 
from drying out, haste with fat, or 
lay a Ktrlp or two of bacon on top. 

After searing, retluce the oven 
temperature rapidly to 300 F. and 
continue the cooking in the open 
pan until the meat is tender. The 
total time required will prcdiahiy 
bo one and a half to one and three- 
fourths hours. If there is more 
stuffing than the lireast will hold, 
bake it in a separate dish, or use it 
us stuffing for onions to serve with 
the meat. Serve with brown gravy 
made from the drippings. 


_J 
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« «( Prepared untl Circulated by ISeiv York City Radio Unions for the Entire Industry )* » 


*‘LABOR MUST ORGANIZE OR PERISH*’ 


A n appeal callings on all radio tech- 
nicians to organize was recently 
circulated by a few wide-awake 
technicians in a large eastern city* We 
think the aentimente expressed deserve 
wider publicity. 

Everyone recognizes the new era we 
have entered ; hut amongst broadcasters 
it seems the only ones not thinking 
actively about their future are the tech- 
nic ions. How can we afford to disregard 
this summons of opportunity when it 
almost knocks the door down ? You've all 
read such statements as these in the pa- 
pers: *'The first and fundamental idea of 
the NRA is ORGANIZATION TO THE 
ULTIMATE**' “Labor organization has 
a new place that it never occupied be- 
fore ;** “Labor must organize or perish;" 
“It is labor's right to select its own or- 
ganization and its own representation, In 
such selection labor shall be absolutely 
free from employer's domination in that 
choice; no man shall be compelled or 
influenced to join a company union.” 

The above are direct quotations from 
General Johnson*s words. The group 
writing this appeal honestly feel that 
unless some movement is started immedi- 
ately that the just recognition of broad- 
cast technicians will forever be lost. You 
can’t help but see the golden opportunity 
to dignify our deserving profession by 
the formation of an organization, and 
thereby merit higher recognition from 
our allied workers (artists and musi- 
cians) as well as from our employers* 
We are not a bunch of soreheads wanting 
to use organization to rectify some griev^ 
ance. We are more or less satisfied with 
our working conditions. BUT — how 

about six months or two years from now? 
Will we be working for the same money, 
or one^half? Forty or 80 hours per 
week? Without some cohesion to lend 
unity to all expression of our desires, 
our individual Isolated efforts are mean- 
ingless. We need solidarity for our self- 
respect if for nothing more. 

Modern broadcasting demands highly 
skilled technicians and we are termed 
that in the original broadcast code (and 
were accordingly rated at a week)* 
If you know the stiff character of present- 
day license examinationa which just fall 
short of an engineer's knowledge of the 
art, you would appreciate the high stand- 
ing to which the Radio Commission seeks 
to raise our profession; so it is up to us 
to march abreast of these fellows and 
show that we deserve their respect* 

Our present insensibility to this rare 
opportunity is in large part due to our 
scattered members and conflicting hours 


with consequent lack of unified thinking. 
Single handed and aluof, yuu cH-nnot de- 
rive one of the benefita of group activity. 
You must take the decisive step immedi- 
ately and join hands with your fellow 
radio men. 

Such action and such sentiments as 
were expressed by this group are com- 
mendable. ft is proof that technicians 
are becoming organization conscious. 
Letters received at the International 
Office in Washington from technicians 
all over the country further prove that 
radio men are union minded. They are 
beginning to see the light. In the words 
of the members of the Brotherhood who 
have enjoyed union conditions and 
wages at radio stations for the past nine 
years: “It's about timel" 

Perlinent Queitioni Answered 

In the inquiries received the following 
questions are the ones most generally 
asked by technicians who contemplate 
affiliation with the I* B, E, W. : 

(1) Question: “How can the L B. E. 
W, successfully represent radio tech- 
nicians and how do they know what it is 
all about?" 

Answer: It has been the practice to 
take radio technicians into the existing 
local unions and give them the privilege 
of being a separate group* For instance, 
the original radio division in St. Louis 
has for the past nine years successfully 
conducted its own affairs, elected its own 
officers and solved its own problems at 
separate meetings. When dealings with 
the employers arise, the radio men con- 
sult with the local union's business man- 
ager who makes the contact with the 
employer and in the past he has success- 
fully settled all controversies* A com- 
mittee is usually first appointed to make 
a study of the problem and report to the 
locaVs business manager, who then car- 
ries the negotiations to a conclusion. 
This arrangement is the most practical 
because, in effect, it gives the radio tech- 
nicians the benefits of a separate charter 
but relieves them of the expense of paid 
officers, office rent, bookkeeping, legal 
fees and other organization expenses, 
which naturally permits smaller dues. A 
further advantage is that the business 
manager is not dependent upon a radio 
station owner for his job and can there- 
fore be more aggressive. lie has also 
had years of labor training and experi- 
ence in meeting employers and negotiat- 
ing agreements. Briefiy, nearly all dif- 
ferences arising with employers center 
around wages and hours and the prob- 
lems are identical whether the business 
manager represents radln men or other 


electricians* In these matters a seasoned 
labor leader has everything in his favor 
compared to an inexperienced radio 
technician in a successful settlement of 
such disputes. The international radio 
roprcficntative is himself a radio tech- 
nician who has been closely associated 
with broadcasting since its very inception 
and who understands the radio tech- 
nician's problems. 

(2) Question: “Will radio technicians 
lose their identity among a large mem- 
bership of electricians?” 

Answer; The electricians have neither 
the intention nor the inclination to inter- 
fere in problems outside their scope* In 
all radio divisions now functioning the 
electricians have always co-operated with 
the radio men and in no instance has the 
fact that they arc in the minority ever 
worked a hardship on the technicians* 
New construction work such as installa- 
tion of power circuits, conduits, etc., 
which is purely electrical work, is done 
by electricians; maintenance and opera- 
tion is done by radio men. No disputes 
have ever arisen on this division of the 
work. Should they arise, the Interna- 
tional Office decides. 

(il) Question; “Arc there other di- 
visions in the L B. E. W, similar to the 
radio divisions?" 

Answer: The following classes of elec- 
trical workers are self-governing groups 
within locals where the number is insuf- 
ficent to maintain their own local : Auto- 
mobile battery and ignition men, bridge 
operators, crane men, electric light and 
power company employees, fixture hang- 
ers, linemen, maintenance men, marine 
electrical workers, navy yard electrical 
workers, power house men, railroad elec- 
tricians, shopmen (armature winders, 
etc.), sub-station operators, studio elec- 
tricians (motion pictures), sound tech- 
nicians (motion pictures), telephone 
maintenance men and telephone oper- 
ators. It can be seen that the broadcast- 
ing division can become a strong con- 
necting link in a powerful organization 
chain. The I. B* E. W* has been charged 
by the American Pedcration of Labor 
with a thorough organization of all 
branches of the electrical industry. 

(4) Question: “What benefits will I 
derive from joining the I* 13. E. W* Radio 
Division?" 

Answ'er: The answer is best given by 
reference to the radio division's past per- 
formance in the face of strong concerted 
employer opposition and with none too 
generous support from the technicians 
themselves until recent months, 

tCont.LniJQit uii 961) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



L, U, NO. 1, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Editor! 

St. Lfiuii. to tJio frontl Aetbnl Comora! 
The (N)Bwmun (fi)ttpport (A Activity will 
eanhjrurate to the bettor uniloritondiT^Er of 
life and new deuln. Wo fljfht to live and we 
live to fight; wo work to live and we live to 
work; we love to live nml wo live to love; etc. 
WHY? 

Those are aomo of the myiLerloa of human 
behavior. We Hhould all try to wee how much 
better we can five> Lifo'a a long race. Save 
your wind. IJfe in like a aea. You have to 
be a good nwinimer to stay on top. Men, 
like automobiloB, to a great extent, are judged 
by their hill-climhing ahil Uy, ami the road 
from hud to worse is a down-grade, on which 
there is some nmaKingly swift conBtlng. la 
theae trying times ts it not be«t that w-e try 
to improve outp elves socinUy. phynically and 
mentally? We nil have had plenty of time 
to think in the past several yearit. Have yon 
done it? fliive you tried to Improve yonrsElf 7 
Have you tried to get ed neat ion that we 
vitally need? Or have you xvantcd valuable 
moments doing nothing, carousing, day- 
dreaming and iiecoming atiignant? If you 
have now is the time to chnnge. Be pre- 
pared for the grand opening of times when 
they do get here. 

Education — The funHamentiil of education 
is horse sense. Uemomber. that n person who 
doesn't know much, but knows enough not 
to let otherH know that hn doesn’t know, 
knows more than some of the knowing ones 
know. 

Dr. Gordan Laing, dean of the Division of 
the Humanitlea in Chicago University, made 
a strong criticism of so-cnilcri ^’practical" 
studies in high school and college courses 
recently in an address before the faculty of 
Lindenwood College in St. Louis. Some of 
the highlighli In his address are as follows; 
Vocational training should bo taught In sep- 
arate schools instead of tying In with the 
high school curriculum. Many boards of edu- 
cation have forgotten the flno tradition of 
the high school. In the old days the high 
school and the arts college constituted the 
two chief bulwarks of liberal cducaiion in this 
country and should be performing the same 
function today. 

Background training — The High school fs 
not Intended to train for n particular calling. 
Instead, it Is a training for cltixcnBhip. and 
the foundations of the education given there, 
should be broad and deep. One graduating 
from it should have a well- rounded equip- 
ment that will serve as a basis for a sound 
development In any business or profession 
that he subsequently enters. Why should 
boys in high school study the arts, sciences. 
languageB and ciiltural subjects, but also tie 
in subjects of a bread and butter training T 
lUa entirely too much for the young mind to 
stand. 

Key to Culture — ^Dr. Lalng stated; *^Any 
college course planned solely as an introduc- 
tion to some profession or business fa of 
doubtful educational ufHcncy. In <ither words, 
■tudenla ahould not choose language and lit- 
erary courses boenuse they intend to become 
teachers of thoRc subjects; they should 
choose that profession as a result of their 
interest in those subjects. 

"They should not choose economics and 
political science because they have an idea 


READ 

Louisville wins prestige, by L. U. 
No. 369. 

Radio local gains, by L. U* No, 621, 

Local Canadian body observes an- 
niversary, by L. U. No. 773, 

About education, by L. U, No. 1. 

Loyalty, why and wherefore, w 
L. U. No. 508. 

Rubber industry feels union pres- 
sure, by L. U. No. 690, 

Spanning the desert with wires, by 
L, U, No. |g. 

These letters chronicle important 
labor happenings ibroughout 
the nation. 


they are going to be bankers or lawyers; 
they should become bunkers or lawyer* as a 
smiuence to the Interest they fell in those 
subjects in Ihoir college course that lie within 
the field of finance and legislation. 

"The professional or business man who has 
cultural intereaU outside his prirticular call- 
ing is becoming rarer and rarer. And yet in 
former time a they were common enough. The 
liberal arts college is the giver of nil good 
things; it is the assurance of lymmotrical 
development; it li the enricher of life; it Is 
the key that opens the door to nil ihr ameni- 
ties of culture.” 

In Conclusion — Is it not true, men, that 
most of the students in vocation ul schools are 
men; men who have chosen a following and 
arc willing to IncrcaHu their learning in their 
particular lines of employment? Yes* and 
most of these men were from the old sehool. 
Now that their minds have broadened they 
oro seeking to learn more about their bread 
and butter work. 

About a year ago Brother Bugniaxet wrote 
me asking me to write a good story on edu- 
cational work in Local No. 1 which will ap- 
pear later in the year as one of my articles. 
1 thank you in behalf of Local No* 1 for your 
Indulgence. 

On June 30, 103 1, l.ocal Union No. I went 
into the New Deal with an elected group of 
oiflcers, for the first time in several years. 
Young blood Is beginning to flow through the 
veins of the oldest electrical union In exis- 
tence. The first regular meeting under the 
new regime was held July B* with pence, order 
and hope presiding. Oificera were Installed 
and committees were appointed. 

Quite a surprise was noticed at the July 20 
mceting“airplane fans had been installed for 
the comfort of the brethren ; a public address 
syatem was inatalled so that the memberi 
would know what It was all about; four half- 
barrels of golden beverage were served and 
hot dogs and coffee were thrown In, using the 
rathskeller in our own bunding for this 
occasion. Many old-tlmera gathered round 
the bar and columns talking of the good times 
of bygone days and the possibllitios of them 
returning. As the evening began to wane 
hope.s began to rise, and by midnight every- 
one agreed that the occasioTi ought to happen 
more often. Score at the end of the evening; 
No fights, hits or errors. Because of this good 
fellowship, it Is possible that there will be 


many more of these afifairs. Gentlemen will 
always be allowed to gather for pleasure. 

The equatorial weather in St. Louis has 
helped employment considerahly, together 
with the sign business* The auditorium is 
completed except for the arena portion of the 
building. Our new federal huUding Is near- 
ing comploUon. The outlook for business Is 
favorable, so stand up nnd cheer a bit. 

M. A. ("Enu”) Ngwman, 

A lover of “Light” work. 

Bnchie, I am here. 


L. U. NO. IS, LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
Editor; 

Greetings to both friends and enomlcs { ?) 
as we just bad our election and some new 
facoN appear on our rostrum. Our new presi- 
dent asked me again to fill the office of press 
secretary. I have been rather lax in my 
duties the past two years, but hope to be a 
little more useful in the future. Our new 
lineup is us folfowst President, W. M. Wago- 
ner; vice president, W. R. Houston; record- 
ing secretary, Ray Mangan; treasurer, W. R. 
Saunders; fmandal secretary, L. P. Morgan; 
business manager, H. M. Williams. Our execu- 
tive board is made up of some new members 
also. Ifere is the way it will read the next 
two years; William Wagoner, L. C. Steele, 
L. P. Morgan. J. A. Jenkins, C. 0. Schrank, 
Evan Hughes, and Fred G. Young. These arc 
all good hard-working members and I am 
sure they have the ability to keep Local No. 
]8 on Its steady climb upward. 

Wb have nothing but praise for our out- 
going oflflccrs. They worked very hur<l and 
It wuN through their efforts that wo atand 
out so promlnonily ns a real pnigressive or- 
gan Untlon. So again, worthy Brothers, wo 
thank you. 1 am quite sure that our new 
oflkers will have the complete co-operation of 
the entire memhership, and they should, as 
this la positively no time for bickering. Jeal- 
ousy and stubbomnesa never gain a point. 
It takes real cifort and hard work to do that. 

And right here let me say that our mem- 
bership could be doubled if we would put In 
the effort that we should. Our field ia one 
of the most fertile for organisation of any 
In the entire country. Think of it. Brothers, 
the Bell Telephone Company completely un- 
orgunlxedl (Jn 1919 old Local No, 370, a 
telephone locah had a membership of about 
fiOO.) The Los Angeles Gaa and Electric has 
approximately BOO ellgibles for membership 
In our local, the Southern Colifornls Edison 
Company at least 600 eligible. ThI* ia not 
counting the two large street car companies, 
the oil companies with their vast unorgan- 
ised forces, and two of our municipal light 
plants (Glendale and Burbank) in Local No- 
18'i jurisdiction are almost completely un- 
organlased. Without enuuiBratmg any more 
this is In itself enough to keep the members 
of ovjr local busy for n while. 

To my knowledge there hasn’t been much 
effort put in to bring this vast group of 
eligible material Into our organization for 
the past 10 years. Moat of our ciTorts have 
been put In on our Municipal Bureau of Power 
and Light and we think they speak well for 
themselves. It was our belief— and it atlll is 
— that a municipal plant should set the ex- 
ample, and by their showing we could Induce 
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the privately owned companies to follow suit, 
hut this to date has not been done and it's 
about time we started doing something along 
these lines^ 1'hat it is a man's size Job no 
one denies, but unless we make the start it 
wilt gradually become worse* Of course this 
depression has been a great handicap to try 
to do anything about organising, hut now 
that WG have the NRA and are working under 
codes and with tabor supposedly free to select 
its own choice of organization, just why 
we can't or don't, do something Is beyond me. 

Just a few words about the construction of 
the Boulder transmission line* The worthy 
H rot hers are to be congratulated for their 
ability to take punishment out there. They 
have erected up to date 1*500 of the single- 
circuit towers and ivhen one tries to work 
with that steel and the thermometer regis- 
tering 112 to hi; 4 degrees everj'^ daj'' you can 
imagine just how hot that steel gets, hut so 
far there have been no real ftenmis nrridanls 
and but few- heat prostrations. The dry heat 
of the desert is very much different than 
heat along the coast. The humidity is not 
so great and the Brothers seem to stand It 
Just fine. 

I have been requested by many readers of 
the ,Tournal to send them a sample of the 
H. H, type of hollow bore transmitiRion cable, 
and this I have done. I hope those I have 
mailed them to will comment through the 
columns of the JoirnKAL. 

As this is probably my ^^quoto” wiil ring 
off until next month, J* K. Kornk, 


L, U. NO. 26, GOVERNMENT BRANCH, 
WASHINGTON, D, C, 

Editor: 

Another meeting night has come and gone 
with the result of two more new members 
and more to be obligated at our next meeting. 
May the good work keep up. 

Without organ iration in this day and time 
the workers are doomed to sink to the level 
of the peasants of the other side of the world, 
a condition President Roosevelt foresaw, 
hence the NRA, whereby codes were net up 
in the different Industries governing price 
setting and wages, the purpose of which was 
to eliminiUe cut-throat competition among the 
business concerns and also net a standard 
work week with a living wage for the work- 
ers, all of which should tend to create jobs 
for the unemployed, 

A noble undertaking by our President and 
his aides, and there is no doubt in my mind 
that the NHA would have worked 100 per 
cent if the busines*i concerns had their coun- 
try at heart and were worshippers of Cod 
instead of gold. 

The NRA hasn't failed by a long shot, ss 
a few of our prominent writers would have 
you believe. The good that has been realized 
by many thousands is well worth every effort 
that has been put forth. 

One thing I believe. If nothing more, the 
government hai^ learned, how absolutely nec- 
essary it Ib for her citizens who work for a 
living to organize if they care to exist. 

There is no doubt that a great majority of 
our business concerns w^ould like to run their 
business on a fair to all proposition if it 
wasn't for their competitor who la using child 
labor or w-as, paying Ghineoe wages, buying 
and sellmg priBon-inade commodities and 
many mnre examples of chiseling too numer- 
ous to mention. 

Now, Brothers, if you would be ^union men, 
help yourselves to make a better land to live 
in, buy only those commodities with a union 
label, patronize only the fair eoneernG, tell 
your friends, and influence them to do like- 
wise' it can be done. 

It’s amusing and sometimes very irritating 
to reafi the articles some of our newsi?aper 
scribes put in their columns, 


They seem to think their job is to agitate 
the public rather than enlighten it. It's ob- 
viou**i the more Ire they can arouse the more 
pleased they are with themselves. 

These fellowa should be made to realize 
that a large number of our population travel 
but very little and road nothing but the 
daily newspaper, and they should through a 
sense of duty, publish the whole truth and 
news that they know whereof they speak. 

As one illustration, 5. Forbes, who writes 
a column In the neiwspnper, chooses to write 
an article on union tabor. 

So he starts w-ith this heading, “Labor 
Union Monopoly Is Seen Failure". Then he 
states the rest of the world regards America 
as possessing a measure of employee loyalty 
not approached elsewhere. 

Then he asks, is this loyalty to continue, 
or is the American Federation of Labor going 
to succeed in bringing clea%*age between em- 
ployers and employees in Industries all over 
the land? 

Now if the A. F. of L. had just been insti- 
tuted, something that industry was just 
adopting, perhaps we would think he was 
fiincore in asking this question. 

Mr. Forbes writes that union men hand 
over part of their pay every week to third 
parties not obliged to give oJiy accounting of 
what is done with their money, which further 
proves the igiiurance and agitation of the 
writer. 

He goes on to state how the workers in a 
concern, the name of which he doesn't men- 
tion, were induced by alien agitators to strike 
and join the union, so a meeting w-as held 
with the executives of the firm. The execu- 
tive speaker went on: It's all right with ua 
if you want to throw your lot with a union. 
Tt certainly will save us a lot of money. Of 
course after you belong to the union we w-on't 
have to give you your two weeks' vacation 
with pay; w^e won't have to pay you for holi- 
days; we won't have to pay you for any days 
you stay home because you don't feel well; 
all we have to pay you for is the time you 
actually w'ork and not another cent. So the 
men happily returned to work, forgetting 
about the union, Ali of which proves Mr, 
Forbes would make a good hcd-tlme story- 
teller, yet he gets paid for writing a column, 
and who knows how much he got for writing 
this one? 

Weill things seem to be moving right along 
down the yard. There are quite a number of 
new faces, keeping Le Roy, Mel and Al some 
busy. Maybe that accounts for their absence 
at our last couple meetings* That is the only 
excuso I can think of. 

Brother Itallano sets a record, missing last 
meeting* the first one he missed in two and 
one-half years. 

Here's hoping Brother Smith sells a good 
number of excursion tickets und the metat 
trades are well rew^arded for their efforts 
and the big part they play in organized labor, 
J. C, Benson. 


L. U. NO, 83, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Editor: 

Attention, electrical workers of Los Angeles 
County, you, your family and your friends 
are invited to be present at our seventh an- 
nual basket picnic, to bo held at Sunland 
Park, August 25, 1934* 

The committee in charge have worked hard 
to provide entertainment for all ages, so come 
prepared to enjoy yourself. 

There will be picnic games, and races for 
young and old, with prizes worth competing 
for, A baseball game m scheduled for the 
afternoon between Local No. B3 and Local No, 
40. This ought to be good as neither team has 
lost a game this year. {.rOcal No. IS is ex- 
pected to furnish the umpire*^ as needed. 

Fur the ruiimnLie, there will he dancing in 


the evening on a smooth waxed Roor, with en- 
chanting music by a union orchestra. 

Forget your cares and worries and enter 
into the jovial spirit of the day to make this 
picnic a big success. 

Aside from the entertainment* Sunland 
Park, in the Tujunga foothills of the Sierra 
.Madre.s, is a beautiful place to spend the day. 

Brother C. T. Tuttle, who is well known for 
his successful social activities, is chairman of 
the picnic committee, who all extend to you 
and yours a hearty welcome for a good time. 

Brother Tuttle h assisted by James Rogers* 
Bherman C. Peabody, Harry Corwin, Bert 
Livendale, Waller Smith* Harry Undervvood, 
B. F. Richards, George E. Eiiicott, E. E. 
Scott, John Miller, F. I), Ferguson* J. C. Mac- 
Donald, L. E. OliiisU'ud* Ed. Swingle* and 
your humble press secretary. 

W. Ai th ORSON. 


L. U. NO. 145, ROCK ISLAND AND 
MOLINE* ILL., AND DAVENPORT, 
IOWA 

Editor: 

Well, boys, the last two months Old Sol has 
surely made it hot for us in the Tri- Cities* 
Sometimes I just wonder what w^e have done, 
lo he dropped from the frying pan into the 
fire. 

Work has taken a Utile sag for the Broth- 
ers since the distillery job at Peoria got 
cleimed up. Thanks to Brother Jimmie Har- 
rold for taking care of our local boys. I saw 
Home of the boys from L. U. No. 34 at our 
Htag* June 15* and 1 am sure they all enjoyed 
themselves, at least they should have* We 
sent them home feeling fine* 

Our Locals No. 154 and No. 109* of the 
linemen, put on a joint party and invited all 
meter men and station operators of the local 
utility company to be our guests and there 
wore several of them there, and Brother Jay 
Wood, our buflineSR manager* had charge of 
the gathering for an hour, in which the old 
war horse, Charles Reagon, gave a very inter- 
esting talk for organized labor* I am sure 
several applications will come to the linemen's 
local* It was one of the most successful meet- 
ings ever held for the electrical workers In 
the Tri-Gities, I only hope to see more of 
them in the near future. 

On May 1* Rock Island got a new mayor 
and also a new electrical inspector, and yours 
truly Is back to the old firm with the tools* 
which* believe me, U a treat, to get away from 
so much grief as we have here trying to give 
service when their equipment is so depleted. 
Too many would-be bozBOR on that job for mo, 
and I am not a very good beggar. To put the 
equipment for the city in good working order 
would require an expenditure of |8,000 to 
$10,000 and they hollar when you spend $100. 
Brother H. C. Auld has the job now, ] am 
sure he will meet with the same experience. 

In Davenport* Brother Mike Cloiiaen is still 
city electrician and L. E. Judd is city elec- 
trical inspector. In Moline* HI., Benedict 
Jolbrest is city electrician and chief inspector. 

Last month was election of officerii and 
business manager was the main issue, and it 
seems the majority of the Brothers reassured 
their faith in our present business agent. I 
must say he surely has put in a lot of time 
and effort to the labor movement and the 
other organizations recognize his honest and 
faithful service. The following officers were 
elected: F resident* J. L. Krieg; vice president, 
Babe Winterbottom; financial secretary, J. 
T. Remer; recording secretary, E. L. Smith; 
business agent, J. E. Wood* Executive board 
— Bob Itigersoll, L Burton* veteran: L, 

Bragg, veteran; *F. T. Golden, rookie; Ed. 
Schwiess, rookie, and sales promoter Leo 
Paulson* and our worthy president, J. L. 
Krieg. Last, but not least, Hrother George H. 
Pain, our treasurer* And the check and 
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Wants to Aid the Afflicted 

Klixabelh* M. j;, July 7^ 1034. 

Deur Sir iinrl lirotln^r: 

I am taking the libiiity of writing you n JetUr of this dortcriptioUp owing to thr 
faet tirat I hiivi^ been a hopeleus arthritic crippLp, Huffering for nix years with the 
dreadful diHCUfic. 

Have Mpent thousandifi of dollars, trying prurtkally every modern method of 
treatment umler the direction of many noted doctors. All these years I have been 
searching for a real remedy and have at Inst found one. It Is dispensed by the New 
Jersey Lnljoratoriesp Ine* 

After taking this remedy 1 am now resuming my normal ueUvitiea, and enjoying 
perfect health, and in gratitude 1 feet that this good news should be sprend among 
other Urol hers and members of their fnaiiUes. I feel sure that there ore thou- 
sands of Lhem miw suffering with rbeumnlism or orthritls, praying for such news 
as this. 

I would gladly furnlBh information to anyone IntereHted hy just furnishing a 
stumped, Helf-ndiji'essed envelope. 

I am son ding this letter with my pormisalun to be ptiblUhed in the WoHKiyi 
If the Editor sees Ht. 

Fraternally yours, 

(Signed) CH AttLEJJ J. Sthuck, 

I07fi Bond Street, KUzabeth, N. J. 


double check Brothers on the examining 
board*— the electrical inspectors of the Trl- 
cltles, J. E. Judd. H. E, Auhl and fk<nedk't 
Jolbrest, to Judge the mechanical ability of 
the boys before they get to ride the gout. 

At the ball game in Dnveuport. recently, 
Art. EberlJng was hack from Cullfornin on a 
visit, getting along very nkety. Also, I hear 
lhat Brother Hans Johnston, orn- of our 
past business agents, w-os In town, although 
he never reported to the press agent. The 
writer would like to hear /rum Brother 
Thomas L. Davla, Ames, Io>va, 

(i, 0, Wilson. 


L. V. NO. 211, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Editor! 

Wanted; One f!rst*class viilranisEer, only 
those oxfferienced on rubber hath in g suits 
need apply. Yeah, the left-overs from lust 
yuar are ripping hadly and In the mast em- 
harrassing spots imaginable. 

Thank hevings, we have, ho far oaenped 
the terrific heat that has raisei! bo much 
havoc throughout the rest of the country 
and, happy to relate, have harl a large 
amount of sunshine and wmrm waiter i^ince 
July 1st. The temperature of the latter hat^ 
been between 00 and 76 degrees, all of w^hieh 
in calculated to arouae the envy or ire of 
Dur Pacific Const friends. 

And that reminda me that I wn# very glad 
t<i read thnt the electrlcaJ workers hud the 
good sense to keep out of Frisco’i general 
Strike, 

Hack on the old Million Dollar Pier for the 
season, and am 1 glad? The saiue eloctricnl 
person n<fl ns last year, Chief **Oscnr Oswald** 
Gray, “Handsome'* Armb ranter and mesUf, 
the three “Musty-Beers/* 

The aUnjctlons on the pier this year are 
a three' ring circus with plenty of downs 
and a rodeo which constitute the grentesi 
show in the world t all for the small single 
admission fee of two-bits, 25 centii or the 
fourth part of a dollar fand paNsos are at a 
premia ml. 

One of the greatest collect ions of animals 
ever housed under the same roof consists of 
horses, steers, dogs, olephantfl, beiirs, goutii, 
nion keys, ponies, donkeys ami the* two chlm- 
pons!oe.s that .Hturred in the Tnrzan pictures. 
And [ strongly sunpect thnt a certain few of 
the FoustabautH have their own private col- 
lection of seam squirrels. 

The monkey house contains some very 
interesting specimens w^ho do more to 
strengthen the Darwin theor>* of evolution 
than any arguments J*ve ever heard. Some 
of the monks are far more intelligent than 
are those dnm'fool bathers who Insist on go* 
lug in the ocean right near a Jetty or a pier, 
w'here no life guard in the world could save 
them when the seas are running hetivy. 

DuHng the seas an of (923, quite a few of 
the vi siting Brothers from scattered parts 
of thU land came on the pier and introduced 
themHelves, We were glad to welcome them 
and showed them all there was to see on 
the Job, hut with the eception of **Wash** 
Wbishhurn. of Washington, nil the rest of 
'em were either supers or foremen. No, sir, 
there juet wft.sa*t a buck private in the lot. 

My dear girt friends, the elephants arc 
back again, but I don*t even upeok to the 
double-crossing hussy that socked me last 
year. In another month there will be 
enough aromas on the job to make the scent 
from the old rhlcago stock yards seem like 
a Hweot, rare perfume. 

The dog rru'CH are going over in a large 
way and I hope they conic hack next year. 
The promoters spared no expense mul have 
a beautiful lay-out. Our nb1 amlgn, Ernie 
Eger, gave 16 of us a good break In putting 
on the show and he was also able to place 
Heppie, our einnguted financial secretary, on 
maintenance for the season. For uM of which 


Fm thankful and hope that the dogs run 
the way that Ernie bets *em. 

Wonder whnt*» become of “Hobo Den,*’ 
the erstwhile scribbler for L. 1). No, 2107 
He opened up like n huuac iitlre, but faded 
out like last winter*# snows. 

Here*s another uric for the hook! ’While 
we were noncbaliintly strolling home lawst 
evening, giving tbo double o to everything 
worth while* our ginneva strayed to a rolling 
chair containing what we first thought to 
be a couple of elegantly gowned girls but 
on closer observation it turned out that one 
wiia a man, or supposed to be, “He” was a 
ptatinum blonde, the hair was finger vraved, 
his finger nails were a vivid pink and he 
wore white llanufl trousers, a sky*blue mess 
Jacket and a beret of the same shade. (Draw 
your own coiu-luMlons.) 

Tonight 1 saw a “fella** with a white linen 
suit, white tie and a black sateen shirt— 
you kaow* one of the old 1,600-mIlers. 
Don*t care to tread on anybody’s pet corns, 
but I can’t see where those black or very 
dark colored shlrtii fit In with real dressy 
clothes. 

This price-raising administration has cur- 
tailed our mall service and now though it is 
mid-summer the last collection in the central 
residential section is II p, m. and the mail 
carriers are doing double duty. All mail 
collected after 3 p. m. Is held over for Phila- 
delphia and tiolntn west, until early the 
following day. Bn a letter injiiled here at 
3:30 p. m. docs nnt reach Philadelphia, only 
60 miles away, until afterfioon. of the next 
day. 

And now that DUllager is dead I hope that 
the government can find the time to prose- 
cute these crooked Atlantic City bankers. 
In my opinion DilMnger with all hia notori- 
ous record was still a gentleman compared 
to these lousy rats down here who look us 
over for nearly 27 million bucki, and so far 
have made us like It. 

Here’s hoping lhal the heat dunH get yuh 
and with best regnrda to yo-a1l. I'll sign 
off, Hacfiie. 

L. U* NO. Z12, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Editor; 

As the new scrlbi* nf f.ocnl No. 212, I wish 
tn pay tribute to our retiring press occretary, 
Brother E. W, Siuiorvton (better known as 
“The Copyist**). Fits record for Bteadfastneas 
and loyalty is worthy of pride. More than 
that words cannot express. 


Our election in June demonstrated the fact 
that our members are keenly interested in the 
niTaJrs of their organisation. There was a 
gotnl turnout of voters and everything was 
conducted In orderly fashion . The new olllcers 
nre as follows: Pre.' 5 ident, ’Williaiu Mitten- 
do rf; vice presidents Gus Olson; finandul huc- 
retury, Arthur Lichen rood; treasurer, Milt 
Weisenburn; recording secretary, Jack Duy- 
mond; businesn manager* Charles Foster; 
CXDCUtive board, llcrnian Baade, Car] Voell- 
mccke, Carl Goetz, John Brenner; examining 
board, William Jansen, Harry Burgenienkc 
and Dnn Johnson. 

The new officers have started off with a 
businesslike intent that will merit npprecln- 
tion of the entire organization, so it is wUh 
great expectancy we look toward# Ibi* future. 

Leadership is the liackhone of any organ irn- 
tion. We have chosen these men for their 
ability to lead us, so it behooves all of us to 
co-operate with them to the fullesL extent. 

Prohlems arise today which tax the intel- 
ligence of the very best minds, so by whiiwlng 
our ofFlrers we are with them it gives them en- 
couragement to do their best and in the 
future w'c can look back and feci a certain 
amount of satisfaction in knowing we did 
our part. 

Conditions in rindnnati are probably about 
the same as in various other cities in the 
country. We have all fell the “pinch” more 
or ItfSH, but I will say our menihers have 
Bho\vn nn aggressiveness for seeing this thing 
through whk'h In the end can have but one 
meaning — we will win. 

We hope the NBA code for the electrical 
contracting industry will elimimitc the chisel- 
era who in the past hove been responjitble for 
many of our troubles. With their lowgrade 
work and unfair wages they have lowered a 
profosslon to common labor. 1 believe our 
bona fide contractors aha re our views on this 
question, as it Is to the best interests of us 
both to reach for the highest stanrlnrd of 
workmanship, which can be gained only by 
competent men on both sides. A fair return 
lo the employer, a fair wage for the worker, 
and u square deni fur the puhlic. 

Elmer J. StuiiiiNK. 


L. U* NO. 213, VANCOUVER, B* C* 

Editor! 

Having just had this job of local scribe 
wished on me* 1 suppose lt*s up to me to let 
the boys know that Local No* 213 is still on 
the map. 
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For once in a long time pmctkally all our 
linemen are working, but ead to relate tbe 
jobi are not very big. We have had a little 
trouble convincing the B, C, Electric that our 
agrooment covers the Bridge Biver Job, and 
I am pleaned to state that everything aeentfl 
to be working out all right in that direction, 
which means considerable ertra employment 
for our members. 

A short lime ago the voters of our province 
threw out the conaervatlve government and 
put into power the liberal party on a slogan 
or rather promise of work and wages, but so 
far there U no evidence of that program 
being put into effect, Df coume this was 
just another of those old election gags, and 
I see no hope for the masses Just as long 
aa they contintie to elect either of the old 
parties, who just play politics and use the 
people simply as a means to gain their own 
ends. 

One often wonders if compulsory education, 
as practiced in Canada today, is accompUsh* 
ing very much when people who have suffered 
four years of depression do not show any 
better rea^uiting powers than to put back into 
power another gang that will travel along 
in the same old ruts and so continue the pres- 
ent stagnation for another four years at least. 

It seems that this has been the way of 
the world over since it became populated— 
the human animal certainly seems to be a 
bear for punishment. 

A lot of the boys are no doubt greasing up 
the old bus ready for the holiday season 
which begins tn earnest nent week (July 1), 
so I had better not make this too long because 
the boys will be so busy trying to hook the 
few fish that remain in the streams and lakes 
around bore that they won^t have time to read 
even this short epistle* 

V, USHER, 


L. U- NO, 245, TOLEDO, OHIO 

Editor r 

Well, fellows, have you got titno this eva-p 
ning to do a little high Ananclngl For 20 
yean one of our leading utilities has bled 
the unsuspecting public out of their eavlnga 
on the promise of regular dividends, and like 
Ponsi did for a while send regular dividends, 
until thousands of suckers were rushing 
their offices buying these securitleB, And 
those that were still suspicious were called 
upon at their homes and ofbeei by one or 
■averal of the utility company's thousands 
of employees twice a year, until the United 
States was completely covered by a high 
pressure system that was rolling in thou* 
sands of dollars daily. And then to show 
the appreciation of the employees becoming 
willing accompUeea, they, too, were roped in, 
only on a five*year plan or contract, agree* 
ing to return a goodly part each week of 
their already underpaid allowances, Tbis 
must have completed the plans, for after 
the switch tender is once removed the 
smooth running train of yesterday starts to 
derail and finally wrecks* 

The lystem was a beautiful one. First 
secure a amooth tongued orator to send be* 
fore your unsuspecting victims. He paints 
a beautiful picture of the future of these 
secarities, showing you on paper what a 
small Investment In 1D12 amounted to in 
1929, telllcg you that it’s a good buy at any 
price and finally getting UiDir name on the 
dotted line of that contract. Now what have 
we? The public as well as the thousands 
of employees are all loaded with more than 
they can afford to gamble with (with marked 
L-arda) and then the croupier turns the wheel 
of fate and the house wins* 

Now are they satis flod with these easy 
winnings? Certainly not* There is stlU a 
chance for bigger stakes. They know that 
these employees are bounil by contract to 
pay and pay for five years. All they have 


to do is to charge them an interest charge 
to be paid before the securities will bo 
turned over to thorn and be sure that the 
interest will amount to practically one-half 
of a bonus that was added to the original 
contract for bait and then hold the secur- 
ities until that is paid which wiil take from 
one to three years longer, with additional 
interest added to this for being unable to 
pay in time specified. I ask you is that a 
system 7 Yet they called Dillinger Fubllc 
Enemy Number One, 

Now suppose that you did pay your inter- 
est and got what you supposed was your 
bonus, which was understood was to be 
paid in preferred stock. Bo you get It? 
Absolutely not* You get bonds Instead. Why? 


Because the stock that employees paid lUb 
a share for la now only a little over $10 
a share while bonds are hovering around 
the l-tO mark. Now if your honua amounted 
to IlfiO and preferred wna fib, that would 
be 10 shares of preferred or three bonds 
at ISO. Now should the market change and 
these securities were to soar for every dol- 
lar raise in the market you stand to make 
13 by bolding bonds instead of $10 If you 
were bolding the preferred ms you should 
be- la it a system or Is it? 

Now what to do after all employees sign 
these contracts for five years si |95 for 
preferred and $20 for common. Fir«t, lay 
them off, first one da> a week, then two days 
a week, then cut their pay. Then if they 


LOCAL NO. 83 MEMBER RUNS FOR 
LEGISLATURE 

By W. AtrmoiiftON, Press Secretary, J, P, O, 

The entire 1* B. E. W. membership in Los Angeles, through their **Joini 
PoHttcal Organisation," extend to Brother Cyrus McDaniel every good wish and 
hope for his well-deserved suecess In the August 2$ primaries, and for eleclion in 
November. To this end we pledge our loyal support. 

Brother Cyrus McDaniel is a candidate on the Democratic ticket for the 
Californio slato legislature from the Sixty-first Assembly District, He hns been 
an active member of L. D. No. 8H for many years, having come hero from Texas 
where he attended the university of that stotc* He is a atudent of law and 
economics, and stlJl retains tils indomitable fighting Texas spirit which has made 
him outstandliig In labor circles, and in the Sixty-first Assembly District where 
as a political leader he enjoys the reputation of being capable, ready and willing 
at all times to rlcfend the inherent right of a free people. 

Being an nvowed believer In the principles and ideals of true democracy* his 
poliUcal background has been consistent, always chtiiopioning any move that 
would tend to bring our governing bodies under more direct control of those 
governed. 

He supported Roosevelt in 1922, and will continue that support aa long as 
the basic principle of the Roosevelt policy of government is to render the greatest 
good for the greatest number* 

He supported La Follette for the Presidency in 1924, and many other progres- 
sives for lesser political offices, but he has never been assoctated with special 
Interest groups, nor has he ever been elassed with those who would seek political 
prestige or personal aggrandiitement through the betrayal of those who put faith 
and trust In Iiid leadership. 

His moral perception of duty, and His recognition of the political needs of his 
constituents coupled with the ability and determination to accomplish the desired 
results are <tualtfi cations that the people will not fail to recognize* 

The thousands of voters who know Cyrus McDaniel will assure you that bis 
platform will bo bis guide after ha Is al acted. The political stnicture of our 
great state will be strengthened by Its many progressive planks, and when we 
realize that our legislative body constitutes the law-making machinery of the 
state, the selection of an assemblyman takes on a new signifieanee. 

As a representattve of the people of the Sixty-first District, Cyrus McDaniel 
will not be Influenced by the many special Interest seeking lobby ista who are 
allowed to Infest our state and national capitals, and who have contributed so 
largely to the retardation of the right kind of political progress throughout this 
democratic nation. 

Cyrus McDaniel is well aware of the sinister metboda used by these lobbyists 
in th«lr endeavor to corrupt our elected officials, and being fortified with this 
knowledge, be Is in a poaition to guarantee that he will not have to be educated 
along this line at the peopled expense. Read his platform, and know that he b 
the type of man who will exert every effort to put It into effect. Vole for Cyrus 
McDaniel* 

Binre nur indorsement of Upton Sinclair for Governor of Calif ornia. which 
was made public in the July Issue of this Jol.TtNAL, we have received many letten 
from individuals and organizations, commending ns on our stand for a state 
government that wilt accept the responsibility of pro\nding for its citixeni an 
opportunity to rehabilitate themselves on a basis of perpetual economic security. 

It is also gratifying to note that the epic plan ts considered feasible by the 
National Administration. Its adoption in Washington, D. C., aa a means of reliev- 
ing the distress of thouaanda of men, women and children who are on the charity 
rolls of ihe nistrict of Columbia* is a high tribute to Upton Sinclair* 

The approbation in Washington of the epic plan, where the best brains of the 
nation are concentrated for the purpose of ostablbbing a national economic 
equilibrium between the different groups of Americans with a view to changing 
the present American standard of living to a high standard of reality, should 
settle the Issue for the great majority of California voteta, and elect Upton Sinclair 
by a landslide* 
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don't itsrt sellmg tliair decurities at th* 
market price which by manipujation has by 
this time reached a bottom price» then cut 
their pay again. This never fails to bring 
in thoie high priced securities at practically 
rm cost at all to the company. They have 
hoarded away in their vaults of your 
money and it cost them $10 to secure the 
stock and the interest reversed cuts the 
cost down to practically nothing at all. I 
am only telling you fellows of this system 
in caae you^ too, have had the idea of starting 
a wild cat stock system. With this system 
you don't have to worry about it being legal, 
for it is. It has been going on for years and 
no one has ever been convicted with the 
exception of Ponai, but of course we can't 
have those foreigners muscleing in our 
rackets. Theirs is the war debt. 

Brother Grover "Tex*' Sweet, after serving 
five years in the engineering department, 
has returned to the lino department in 
hooks, Welcome, Tex, and T hope it won't 
he for long and that your problem will be 
worked out satisfactorily. Now that the 
sweet corn season is on, several of the boys 
here are unable to enter any contests. 
Among them are Jess Feck and Peck Fallis, 
both of Sylvania. Ohio, and Earnest Miller 
and Jack Kelly, of Toledo. They are gum* 
ming for the lack of teeth. Brother Carl 
Leek, of the garage, fell from off a cement 
platform recently and is confined in his 
home, to the regret of hia many frionda on 
Western Ave. Buck Buchanan and Fuggy 
Martin took the biggest fish prices this year 
away from our champion of many years, 
Carl McMullen, And before I close, who's 
in favor of u party? 

EnwAUD E. DuKKaimiK. 


L. V. NO, 292, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

Editor : 

The biennial election and installation of 
officers, of L. U, S92 for 1924 has gone into 
history with very few changee in the person- 
nel of the olllciai group. 

The results of the election were as follows: 

President, Ed Conway; vice president, John 
Edmond, re-elected: financial secretary, G. 
W. Alexander, re-elected; recording secre- 
tory, William Nesler; treasurer, W, Waplos, 
re-elected; executive board, Fred Schultz, Os- 
car Coover, Chas. Dittbonner, John Edmond— 
all re-elected; G. M. Christenson and Sam 
Eyers; examining board, Henry Kook, Thor 
Eneho, both re-elected; Sam Eyers, Carl Vo- 
lin. William Lanzen, 

Brother Montgomery, our retiring proal- 
dent, declined nomination for any office on 
the groimda that other duties would prevent 
him from devoting sufficient time to the 
affairs of the local to give efficient service. 
We regret the loas of a fine chief executive 
in Brother Montgomery, However, Brother 
Conivay has been of outstanding service to 
the local union as one of the officers of the 
executive board, and we believe will prove 
equally as efficient as president. 

Brother A, H. Urtubees has given ua two 
years of very efficient service as business man- 
ager and the local union has undoubtedly 
acted in its own best interests by returning 
him to that office. 

fti our article to thia JoimNAL of two years 
ago w^e stated, "We installed a fine set of 
men as officers." During the past two years 
W 0 hnvo found no reason to amend that 
statement, hut can reaffirm it, extending its 
application to their newly elected colleagues. 
If the wdlbeing of Local Union No, 292 does 
not show markeii progress during tho next 
two years it will not be on account of any lack 
of effort, sinperity, or honesty of purpoao 
on the part of its officers. 

There were many reasons why, at least, 
a majority of the old officers should he re- 
tained at this time. In the first place they 


were giving ua good service; In the second 
place they had a comprehensive grasp of the 
problems and conditions affecting the local 
union and at this time there are a number of 
problems of major importance to bo settled, 
which they already wero working on — such 
as the NRA code, the unemployment and re- 
employment situations, etc., and most of us 
felt that it would be nn unwise policy to at- 
tempt to change horses while crossing a 
stream, 

At tho present time labor's interests every- 
where require experienced and diplomatic and 
at the same time firm and determined hand- 
ling, As far as L. tl. 2&2 is concerned we 
have the right type of men as officers to give 
us the best possible along this line. 

W. Waples. 


L, U. NO, 303, ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 

Editor: 

My letter is written continuing the refer- 
ence to the insurance feature and the sug- 
gostion to alter it. However, we will lay 
this letter aside for a review of activities 
as recorded in the June issue. 

First, allow tne to console Brother Bachle 
on his trying to come back. Boy, his com- 
plaining about not being able to take it is 
no disgrace. It's mighty tough after years 
away from climbing to start in, especially 
after four years of not working at any other 
job and you surely huvo a big hand from 
a good many of us for having the courage 
to tackle it. Wo wish you could have made 
a go; it would certainly have been a Job. 

Congratulations to L. U. No, 6891 We 
trust you all will have every good break. Vice 
President McGlogan will certainly be 
cheered to read your letter. 

To L. U. No. 66, our condolence. We can 
ill afford to lose members of Brother Med- 
hurst's calibre. They are the backbone of 
our organization — always faithful. 

Yes, Brother Horne, you are correct about 
the doldrums. This playing a losing band 
so long is apt to get anyone. But one of 
these months you shall have some of my old- 
time writings. The last 1 heard of our 
Brother scrihe, Smoot, was that he had a 
ship job, sailing out of Seattle for the 
Orient, He surely does love Seattle, and who 
is there that wouldn't? 

Our friend Editor has a warm spot for 
William Morris. You'll remombor my ask- 
in you to read "News from Nowhere"? How 
true is this verse from "The Voice of Toil": 

"Where fast and faster our iron master, 

The thing we made, forever drives, 

Bids us grind treasure and fashion pleasure 

For other hopes and other lives." 

And another^ 

"Who now shall lead us, which god shall 
heed us, 

.As we lie in the hell our hands have won ? 
For us are no rulers, but fools and befoolers, 

The great are fallePi the wise men gone." 

This latter verse I would say applies to 
modern Germany, Allow me to quote one 
more verse: 

"Let dead hearts tarry, and trade and marry, 

And trembling nurse their dreams of 
Mirth; 

While we, the living, our lives are giving, 

To bring the bright new world to birth." 

Thos. W, Dealy, 


THIS BUTTON IN YOUR LAPEL 

proudly Binioimccif! membership in 
the I. B. E. W. A handsome bit of 
jewelry. In gold ami A i 
enamel. Solid gold, email ^ f 


L. U, NO, 306, AKRON, OHIO 

Editor: 

The cat is growing every day, so why blame 
President Roosevelt for the present strife in 
labor? Because they will say he has not 
worked out a high-powered plan to handle the 
situation. Do wo expect him to play the part 
of a crooked referee, who, just as the fight 
gets hottest, steps in and gives the fight to 
the loser? Capitiiliam and organized labor 
have been tossed into the arena to fight it 
out! Why bowl for peace? When, writhln 
the past four years, might I ask, have we had 
peace? Were wo having peace when thou- 
sands of our men and women were turned 
from our ahopfl without another means of 
making a living? Was it peace when our citi- 
zens wero going hungry ? And was it peace 
when nn adult was forced to work for 25 cents 
an hour? It seems to me the kind of peace 
the capitalist would like is for the American 
citizen to sit back and take it on the chin. 
Now, I say that only a coward would do that. 
The American people are not cow-ards. And 
it is up to the American people who want the 
right living to get behind organized labor and 
push It on Its fight against the rankest in- 
dustrial system that this nation has ever 
known. 

isn’t it disgusting in smell, this system that 
allows people to go hungry for all things in 
0 land of abundant natural reaouTceSi such 
as ours, and all because a few have been 
allowed to tie up our means of exchange? I 
do hope their next move will not bo to accuse 
labor of tying up money. 

Labor and capitalism, the two conflicting 
classes, they have clashed; labor is pow'orful, 
capitalism la shrewd. We shall see the out- 
come. 

I do not advocate revolution or civil war, 
but I do say lot them fight it out. No issue is 
ever settled by pussy*footing around it. Wo 
need only an organized people, all working 
toward one caueo-^good and prosperous liv- 
ing. Listen to tho little house cat, Kitty 
(meow!). Tie him up. Don't try to feed 
him; you must not give him 'water. Kitty 
soon becomes u snarling tiger. 

Am I right, in my comparison? Organized 
labor was once but a weak and hungry kitten, 
a kitten that wont from door to door meowing 
for a bit of food from the giant capitalist 
within — money being food. But always the 
poor little kitten was kicked from the door- 
step, Wait, hungry kittens have a peculiar 
way of growing into ferocious beasts, and so, 
alw^aya the kitten returned a little bigger, 
a little moro ferocious. Now, suddenly, we 
find it is no longer juet a hungry kitten, but in 
its place stands a snarling tiger. And the 
tiger is hungry. Mr. Capitalist no longer 
comes to the door to kick the kitten aside. He 
is afraid to. Afraid that perhaps now the 
kitten ii too big for him to handle. So he 
now' begs the state and national governments 
to chase the big bud cat away. 

But the cat will not stop growing. It is 
hungry and getting bigger and more ferocious 
every minute and hour of the day. And un- 
less Mr. CapitaliKt soon tosses it the food It 
wants, so that, like all great cats, once hav- 
ing eaten it will go off to sleep, this snarling 
tiger wlH soon grow Into a gigantic and tor- 
rlble boast, so large that it will crush Mr, 
Capitalist’s flimsy walls of protection and 
take the food it wants and needs. Now, w'hy 
tickle the big cat's whiskers? Please don't 
do that. If you do, you may get into trouble. 

The Shadow'. 


L. U. NO. 309, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 

Editor: 

This local, No, 309, is a mixed local. We 
include linemen ond wiremen, malntonance 
and shopmen, railroadmen, etc. 

Comradeship and courtesy have always pre- 
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vHiled, not cxceptinc: nn occasional family 
row; they are all right and acdiiovo their 
purpose. 

We negotiate separate contracts with one 
company and another. They arc distinct con- 
tracts and the closing of them has been left 
largely to the men directly concerned. Some 
of us call these contracts agree men ts, others 
call them disagreements. That is ns it may 
be, bnt when a policy has been standing still 
for a time it gets prostituted* We have to 
progress or deteriorate; this is the law* 

In one public service company we have a 
eonncLl composed of the emplnyer's represen- 
tatives and an equnl number of our men. 
When the last contract was negotiated they 
decided to cut wages and took n vote among 
the men on the job. Such a vote can only 
be a kangaroo vote; the cut was accepted. 
The local took a firm stand and rejected that* 
It caused a lot of grief and expenses. We 
had to call International Office for help and 
our business manager had to make a trip to 
Washington* This will probably happen again 
next year. 

Another public servieo company hue nego- 
tiated another contract. The men on the 
job have agreed to work with non-union 
men and have accepted this clause: 

"That the party of the second part will 
not permit its members to join, in a sympa- 
thetic w'ay, with other trades who are en- 
gaged in strikes or lockouts, in the faithful 
performance of their duties, which pertain 
to the maintenance and operation of the 
properties of the party of the first part.’* 

This was arrived at through the same 
kangaroo voting by the men on the prop- 
erty, It was voted on again on the local 
meeting, the other men feeling at the time 
that, through courtesy, they should not vote. 
It w^ent through, ID for, seven against. This 
local has over aUP members. 

To accept the clause quoted above ia to 
shirk one’s duties as union men and thereby 
to relinquish his rights. There ia no right 
without duty. It reinuida a fellow of the 
fable concerning the rat who retired from 
the world; he elected a domicile inside a 
cheese. 

The concluaion from all this can only be 
that our policy is obsolete. A way must be 
found that will dissipate our misgivings and 
make us feel that we are shoulder to shoulder. 
How' would this be? 

To open all contracts at the same date. To 
draft a document that will include all callings 
and specify conditions under which linemen, 
\vi remen, etc., shall work. 

That would mean to coaao splitting the 
union to deal with various employers as units 
and get the local as a unit to deal with indi- 
vidual employers. Everyone would vote on 
this. 

(Jbjections against this arc: Conditions pre- 
vailing in one property do not obtain in I he 
other one. This is merely an excuse; the new 
contract will cover all conditions. 

Another objection: International Oillee has 
had to work hard to get the conditions we 
have; we should not step over their head, 

SVe certainly vvve Internationul Ofhee a lot. 
They have had to prod us along to make us 
go ahead. It has often been a heart-breaking 
job for thorn. Thanks^ International Office. 
Thnnks, Brother Mike Boyle. Now. if wi? 
really buck up and do something constructive 
International Oftice will help us with a shout 
of joy. Is not that so, International Office? 
What is your opinion? Is this worth 
accomplishing? 

Hf,nk Lampkht. 


Poverty is not a shame, but the being 
ashamed of it is. 


L, U, NO. 323. WEST PALM BEACH» 
FLA, 

Editor: 

Napoleon said, "Circumstances? T make 
circumatances,” But 1 am much inclined to 
think circumatances made Napoleon. For 
instance have you ever felt like you con- 
trolled all your surroundings, that you could 
almost make circumstancea* when something 
unexpected woulil happen, and suddenly you 
feel as help loss as a child, and would give 
anything for someone to take your troubles 
to — someone to tell you what to do next? 

Maybe you are enjoying the short hours 
and high pay that the union gut fui yuu, and 
you’re looking down on someone who is alav- 
ing long hours for too little money until you 
know this man’s circumstances; maybe he 
has a large fnmily depending on those few 
pennies for food. 

Or perhaps we worry and fret because we 
must pay from 10 to 300 per cent more for 
neeesgary itemB, our wages remaining the 
same, and wonder how conditions are better, 
when some friend cornea along and cheer- 
fully informs you that he has just gotten a 
job, the first ho had had in months. Cir- 
cumstances ? 

I went to Chicago to see The Century of 
Progress and enjoyed it very much, espe- 
cially the Hall of Science and Electrical 
Building, but I had to come hack to good old 
West Palm Beach to cool off. 

Wape Sutton, 


L. U, NO. 34S, CALGARY, ALTA, 
Editor: 

It is evident that the greatest enemy to 
organized labor today is unorganized labor. 
This fact is not unappreciated by the lesser 
enemy“capita!“-and used to nullify the ef- 
fects of that nbeelete weapon that labor haa 
found ao effective In the past^ — ^the strike. 

The strike as a weapon against "the boss" 
is useless. It has become a boomerang — land- 
ing back on its user’s head. Listen to the 
talk on the street corners today. I heard n 
man sotted with beer, the money for which 
could be better spent in supplying hia own un- 
dernourished family, blubbering about the 
starving children deprived of the milk which 
wa.^ pictured in the ^'yellow preaa” being 
dumped from n wagon by "strikers,” The 
recent musicians’ strike in this country which 
has so happily ended (for the radio listener 
anyway) was depieted as a monstrosity con- 
ceived "across the line” and foisted on inno- 
cent Canadians by a Moscow minded alien 
organization. .Musicians are "artists.” we 
were informed, and as such did not need an 
alien organization, to dictate to them. Local 
members of "the International” got little 
chance to air their views of "a crust of bread 
in a garret” fare prose rilicd for them. 

The GreokH had n name for It, too. Did 
these ancients visualize in Prometheus bound 
to hie eternal rock labor crucified through the 
ages for hia fire- given gift to hie fellow man? 
Labor, like Prometheus, knows the secret that 
could release the shackles hut disdains to use 
it. preferring the I'olc of martyr to the more 
exacting one of ruler. 

Orgiiiiized action with a unity of purptwe 
could ieosen the chains, but as the giant lifts 
his head as election time draws near again he 
sees only new ehaina being forged as a multi- 
plicity of parlies quarrel over the best way of 
releasing him. 

When the "voice of the people” is beard 
again in the land it will he drowned out in 
dissension and petty opposition and only echo 
will be heard in the council chambers. 

Local No. 318 would no,t endorse a proposed 
amendment to the constitution making mem- 
bership in the E. W, B, A, not mandatory to 
membership in the 1. B. E. W. This local’s 
experience with three recent deaths waa that 


the inBurance was a boon to the families af- 
fected as in each case the only insurance car- 
ried was Ihiougli Ibe Brother’s employment 
and membership in the L B. E. W. In two 
cases the union insurance was the only in- 
surance carried. 

This insurance is also a benefit to the local 
itself ns it relieves the members of a po&aible 
assessment for funeral and other expenses. 

Truly we are our Brother’s keeper— so me- 
timea to the extent of forcing him to look 
after hi,s own and his family’s welfare. , 

H. c:. Daw, 


L, U. NO, 309, LOUISVILLE. KY, 

Editor: 

JuBt returned from the city hall, whore I 
had a talk with our newly-appointed elec- 
trical inspectors, and I am glad to say that 
they are all members of Local No, 3GD, which 
is the first time in the pa,st 20 years that this 
has been accomplished. No finer crew could 
have been ubtsined as for ability, character, 
and as union men. They are all wmll quaU 
ifiod and will work hard for the advance- 
ment of the electrical industry. There are 
Robert Barry, chief inspector; Carl Boes. 
assistant inspector; Raymond Schezer, assis- 
tant inspector, and Louis Kaelen, chief elec- 
trician at the county jail. 

And, not to be outdone, nur biisineas man- 
ager, IL 11. Hudson, haa had himself ap- 
pointed on the Louisville electric board of 
control to represent the Journeymen elec- 
trical workers of the city of Louisville. How 
he accomplished this no one knew but it is 
Bomething old L. U, No. 369 has tried to gain 
for a long time, and he is to be thanked for 
his achievement. be is now in a position 
to accomplish many things for the electrical 
workers of this city. 

As the Brothers read this it is well to 
pause for a moment to think of Iho hard- 
shipB, time and dis^courage merit a local must 
go through before we finally gain our goal, 
the good men who are broken in thia strug- 
gle for equal rights and the thought always 
before you that this is no time for rest, wo 
must carry on. 

Brother D, P, HarTett, of Newport. R. 1., 
former business manager of Local No. 369. 
of some 15 or 20 years ago. was called hack 
to our city upon the death of hia mother. To 
him and hia family we send our deepest 
aympathy in their great loss. And his many 
friends throughout the country, myself in- 
cluded. who knew "Single Pole” and have not 
gazed on that amUing face of hia for quite 
a few years, will be glad to know that time 
has not made many changes, and if by any 
chance Brother Harry Sigmier should see 
this* drop him a line. Remember, old timers, 
the door is aKvays open for you all. 

Work has been fair in this locality the 
past few months, most of the hoys getting In 
a few days each week. The Louisville- 
Nnshville Railroad has let the contract for 
the rewiring of their shops located in this 
city, to a non-union firm and this job 
amounts to about ^38,000 wmrth of electrical 
work, which would have given employment 
to a few members for a few monthB. we ask 
riB membera and frienda of organized labor, 
when riding trains or shipping goods to stay 
aveay from the Louisville-Nashville R. R, 

"Skip”, 


L. U, NO, SOS. SAVANNAH, GA. 

Editor: 

I have just read with a great deal of inter- 
cat the article in the current iasue of 
"Liberty,” by Mathew Woll. third vie© preai- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
in regaifl to Communism in the United 
States, The facts as set forth by BruLhet 
Woll are concise and indisputable. While 
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having no intentmTi of giving "Liberty" any 
free advertising, I advito anyone who kaa 
not already done so to got a oopy of thSi 
iipne and read W 

llowever, I think that Brother Woll should 
have gone farther and explained the reason 
for the rapid advincemenl of Communism 
In thli country . 1 think that 1 can state 

without qualification that the bankers and 
industrialistB have done more to aid and 
abet the cause of Communism in the United 
States than have alt of Stalin's agentii with 
their propaganda. Those who have con- 
trolleit the money and employment of the 
notion for so long, who believed that the 
government was represented only by their 
small group, saw fit to bring a^ut eondi* 
tions which made it Impossible for millloni 
of our workers to make n living. Many were 
starving, their families destitute. When a 
man la starving his mind Is receptive to any 
palliative that Is suggested to him that will 
In any way relieve hli condition. Commun* 
ism took advantage of this and "made hay 
while the sun of prosperity did not shine." 

During the past four years the American 
Federation of Labor has stood at the buL 
wark between capitalism and Communism, 
Fighting capitaliim on the one band to keep 
it from crushing our own workers, and fight- 
ing Communism on the other hand to keep it 


from crushing capitalism. It Is my drm be- 
lief that if the American Federation of La- 
bor and its affiliated national and Interiia- 
tlonal unions were to close up today, chaos 
■uch as this country has never seen would 
result fn a few days. I am mure that history 
in recording the events of the past few years 
will give the American Pedermtlon of Labor 
its due share of credit for preserving the 
nation. Obviously under the trying condi- 
tions that w© have had to cope with, It has 
been impossible to keep Communists out of 
our ranks. It would be just as reasonable to 
expect the churches to keep hypocrites out 
of their membership. However, 1 am proud 
to say that every Um© this slimy, insidious 
monster has raised Its head high enough to 
be seen it has promptly been severed. 

To my mind there la only one answer to 
all of our problems, that is, "Back Roosevelt." 
The deplorable conditions that h© Is trying 
to correct were hundreds of years being 
built up. It is impossible for any clear 
thinking person to have expected him to cor- 
rect them all In one year; however, he has 
made wonderful progress. Probably some- 
one will say that he appointed dishonesi men 
to posts of responsibility, and this Is so* 
However, 1900 years ago another great 
leaifer appointed only 12 men to posts of 
responBibllity, and one of them wan a 


traitor. Yet his plan has continued to suc- 
ceed and bring consolation to many people. 
Concern ing those who are betraying our 
President, I suggest that they follow the ex- 
ample as set by iudas and put an end to 
themselves for the betterment of humanity. 

The New Deal is here to stay* regardless 
of the attacks made on it by such men as 
Henry I. Harriman, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and others 
of his ilk. 

Th© way each of ui can help, is to be loyal 
to our country* be loyal to our President and 
be loyal to our union. 

A. W, Thio?. 


L. U. NO. 621, RALEIGH, N. C. 

Editor: 

As a result of the negotiations completed 
June 12, 1924, L* U, No. 621, representing 
WPTF radio technicians, reached an agree- 
ment with the station owners establishing a 
fiat wage of $40 for a workweek of 40 hours, 
pay increases amounting In some cases to as 
much as 26 per cent 

Working rules accepted by the company 
call for elimination of other than radio 
work, elimination of the apprentice system, 
travel compensation for out-of-town work, 
nnif two weeks paid vacation ^ 



STILL BACK IN GAS-JET DAYS 

Dnwii niiwlilljr far Blpdrlul Wortirtri JuutiuI tty tfarrle 8, 
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The nirreemont temloatea a Unit atrusrarle 
»£ thli station during which several orf^an- 
iiationa were tested and found to ho futile. 

Determined opposition was encotintered 
in H. K. Carponterf station msnaffer and 
N. A. B. offlcialt hut under the expert hand 
of G, M. Freeman, of the lnlvr»atjoua] Olflee, 
station owners conceded practically every 
major point. 

S, T* Liles. Jn. 


L, U. NO. 690, AKRON, OHIO 

Editor! 

Electricians In tho rubhor industry aro 
asking their Brothers to not patroniie prod- 
ucts made by the General Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, until the strike is 
settled In favor of the employees. The em- 
ployees of this plant went out on strike after 
having exhausted every legal means to have 
management bargain eoIlecUvely, as under 
Section 7A. 

No tires and tuhet arc ahipped from 
Akron, Obio^ The company boasts that they 
have enough supplies In their warehouse 
and agencies throughout the country, enabl* 
ing them to keep their pisnt inactive until 
ihe strikers become submiRsIve. These men 
must and will win this strike, but they need 
your moral and dnancisl support. Akron 
locals arc giving them splendid fliianclal 
help. A kitchen and commissary have been 
eatabliihed. The plant Is well picketed, no 
one can enter the grounds or buildings of 
the Generat Tire and Rubber Company, 

Local No. 6D0 also wifthes to announce 
their educational program, which is open to 
all electricians in the rubber Industry. The 
speaker for the meeting Mondny nvening, 
July 10, is John Grotsingerj electrica! engi- 
neer of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, This is the only rubber company 
which, so far, has offered their co-operation 
in this program to improve and renew the 
knowledge of the electricians, keep them up- 
to-date on modern equipment. We feel the 
men will be moro Justified In their demands 
to the manufacturers if, In turn, they are 
capable in any and all phases of electricity- 
Other companies to co-operate with us are 
the General Electric Company, Westing- 
house, Ohio Edison Company, Bell Tele* 
phone, and Imperial Electric Company, also 
the Engineering College of the Akron 
University. 

M. Astieh. 

* f 

L. U. NO. 723, FORT WAYNE, IND- 

Editor; 

In spite of the very hot weather that pre- 
vailed during our last meeting, we had a 
very nice attendance, quite commendable to 
the local at large. Of course, the most im- 
portant buiineis transacted was olection of 
ofQcers, 

For the various locals who might be in« 
terested In the results of our election, allow 
me to name our new olEcera in the order 
elected! Harry W^ Pickett, elected president; 
Fred (^^Boots") Welkart elected unanimously 
as vice president; your humble servant 
the scribe, W, H. Lewis, elected record- 
ing secretary; Guy Hall was elected finan- 
cial secretary; Sam Evans, the indlRpensable 
treasurer, was unanimously elected* To 
complete the local executive hoard, three 
members were elected os follows; Carl 
Bogenschuis, Herbert Bond, and Frank 
Ruby, 

Gee whis? T bad four smalt pages written 
for the JotutNAL, covering four subjects, 
giving thanks to our members for confidence 
placed in new ofikers, also acknowledging 
the fine service rendered by retiring officers; 
but since the obUgation of new officers at 
our first meeting in July, written words can- 


not replace the kind words and wishes ex- 
changed between retired and new officers. 
It certainly made my heart beat lasLer lo 
hear such fine expressions of ihoughL With 
the new ap|K>intmenls for other important 
committees, we terminated a very pleasant 
evening. 

Oh, yes; I had intended bawling out 
Bachie, of Atlantic Ctiy, also Sauvan, of 
Norfolk, Va. I bet they feel scared, but 
fines tbs opinion was personal, and then 
again having been obligated as recording 
secretary and press secretary, a person roust 
watch their step to avoid a reprimand. 

Wa consider ours a fine organisation, the 
only problem to mar our joy being the fact 
that ve have members who are working half 
time or less, which is very discouraging. 
NeverthelesSf we fee! opUmisUc regarding 
the future, and hope the time is near when 
all our members will be on full time. 

Various responsible officers and delega- 
tions have been assigned to co-workers of 
the telephone company and, needless to say, 
they are anxious to help carry on, because 
they have the talent, inspiration to forge 
ahead* and their keen interoit at the meet- 
ings has not relaxed one ioLa — In fact, Uieir 
attendance seems to be on the increase. 

Wo thank Brother Mike Boyle for his 
swift visit to our fair city; the members at 
large regret that they were not able to meet 
him in n business session. 

W, H. Ia:wts. 


L. U. NO. 773, WINDSOR. ONT. 
Editor: 

This year marks the fiftieth anniversary 
of tradCH unionism In Canadn, and a briof 
history of the Essex County Trades and La- 
bor Council may be of interest. 

The council came into existence in t902 by 
charier frum the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada. Previous to thli date, the Eriek- 
Uyers and Stonemasons Local No. 6 was 
granted a charter in 1S95. The plumbers and 
tinsmiths received a charter In 189B. In 
1904 the plumbers and bricklayers co-oper- 
ated in n joint Labor Day celebration, and 
records show that the plumbers carried o^ 
the first prize. 

Now, alongside the development of capital, 
we see the workers developing their own or- 
gan Ixati a ns. The plasterers received their 
charter in 190B, Local No. 346. In 1907 the 
Typographical Union, No. 565, received a 
charter. The Musicians* Local No, 666 re- 
ceived Its charter in 1911. United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, Local No. 
494, received a charter in 1912; Local Street 
Eailwaymen's Union, known as Division 616, 
in 1918. In 1917 Local No* 773, Windsor, 
QnL, L B. E. came into existence. 

In 1913 the council took our a charter from 
the American Federation of Labor* From 
then on various local unions have been 
formed and today we have 20 locals afiHlated 
with the counctL About this time the coun- 
cil was very active in the municipal field, 
having four delegates sitting on the city 
council, and two on the board of education, 
who secured for the people of this district 
free text hooks and supplies in the schools* 
The d etc gates sitting on the city council 
were responsible for having inscHed in all 
city contracts the “fair wage clause.** 

In the last 14 years we have had no strikes 
in this district, with the exception of the 
D, and W, tunnel, vrhich wa« soon settled to 
the astisfaction of alt the organisations 
concerned. 

Now in 1930 the city was faced with a 
problem knowm as the “commuter problem." 
Through the United States immigration 
laws, thousands who had boeii working in 
Detroit were cut off, so once again wo find 


the council taking an active part tn munic- 
ipal affairs. And again we find the people 
giving confidence to the trades eouneil ean- 
dtdatce. A mayor w^as elected; a commls- 
aioner, two school iruitee* and a water com- 
missioner. In 1932 the same delegates were 
re elected with the highest majorities that 
had ever been given to candidates. And also 
we sent another labor candidate to the board 
of education. 

For the p*at five years the council has 
had two of its raembcri on the parks board. 
The workers and their families have gained 
much by the untiring efforts of the two 
organixed labor representatives. 

Going back to the year 1872, when the 
Canadian unions were lighting for the eight- 
hour day, John Hewitt, speaking at Hamil- 
ton, declared that, **along with the long 
working day, a second main block in the way 
of labor realising itself was the power which 
gave the monetary system of the civilised 
world power to arcumulate and centralize 
the wealth produced by the worktiiK eloafies,” 

in closing t will mention that members of 
thli local did much to build up this central 
labor body of which 1 write, fully realizing 
iU usefutness. 

Btu* Colson. 


L. U. NO. 1037, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
Editor; 

Are all guns loaded and do alt insulators 
leak? 

It is with much regret and with feelings 
I can not express in words, that following a 
long vacation from the pages of our Joirtti^fAL 
T am returning this month to record tho 
passing of oar president, Brother George T, 
Cameron, George was eloctrocuted on 
Thursday evening. July 19. The coroner *i 
jury decided tbot his foot slipped, allowing 
him to fall against 2206 volts. It seemed 
he and Brother Simpkin were changing a 
Iransformer which had been short cir- 
cuited by lightning. The pole was leaning 
and the spur came out. His foot touched 
the iron arm of the trolley and his chest 
ihe dangling primary tap. He died instantly. 
Investigation revealed the trolley insulator 
leakedt io it may be a debatable point 
whethsr the 2200 A. C to the trolley ground 
o? the 560 D. C. to the primary was the 
actual cause. 

Brother Cameron was a member of the 
I. 8* E. W. since 1904, and was an ardent 
supporter of oTganlsed labor* 

Born in Nova Scotia, 66 years ago, he 
roughed It from the first. Always a stormy 
petrel, but fair with all* He would enjoy 
a scrap either by won] or fist more than a 
good meal. Following the regrettable strike 
of 1919 in which practically the whole of 
Canada partiripated, he lost his position and 
drifted around the northern United States 
and Canada, always with a card. He returned 
lo Winnipeg where he had had temporary 
work with the W. E. Company until hla 
sudden death. 

His private life may not have been atl it 
should have been, but he was his own worst 
enemy, and no higher tribute can be shown 
than the large attendance at his funeral. 

“So gently Bcan, your brother man. 

Still gently, sister woman; 

For though they gang, a kenning wrung, 
To step aside it human." 

— Rums. 

Good-bye, George, and may He who judges 
us all give you full credit. 

Till we meet again. 


He that gives his heart will not deny his 
money. 
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I ■{■ I IN MEMORIAM | 


Flofd Somner Nicholsi L. U* No^ 408 

WhereNt ll hi« Alnitffhtj God to 

dr«w to t doKO tb« iMirtbl^ lift? of our eBteeoiiH] 
Hrfnltc'rf Plojil Homnf't KklioUi And 

WheresA In the death of thia itrother. Local 
0n1OD Ko. -108 ftilTtn the loia of one iv^ho wei 
A fAlthful mt'inlier In Ume of Btrlfo Ai Iti tftne 
of trABQuiUUj ‘ AtuI 

WhereoA hti fAUiily Is deprKoil of one who 
WAS At a|] times sod In all thlnirs loyal and 
true : therefore lie It 

Uesolreil, That this locAl iiuloii fornisUy ex- 
presA Its sorrow At tlio toil It has sustained, 
snd its BTuifiAthy for the tnombprs of his fam- 
ily : and hv Jt furtlior 

Resolrcdt That the charter of this local he 
ilrAt>ed for s lu-rlod of 3U days I that a aopy of 
these resolullom he i'uuravtMl and sent to his 
fARitl;: thal A I'ony he seni to our fnter^ 
nstlunat Udlro, uniL that a copy ho spread on 
the minutes of our meetinitp 

CUAS. M. UITHAIX. 
i‘'rtTniMltt**e on Uosiiliitiiirts. 


WilliAm J. Good, L. U. No, 459 
Whereas AIinlAlity God lias seen At to take 
from onr midst our dearly heloved and most 
highly eateemrd Rrotlier. WUIInm Gooil: And 
\^ereAS In the iinttmely pAAsIng of Brother 
(lood the place lie had In mir heart a mual re- 
main forever unmied; therefore he It 

Resolved, That liocal Tnlon No^ 4S9 ree<ig- 
nlaes the Ions of our moat faithful and sym- 
psthetje worker, and hereby we express onr 
slniH?re appreciation of his m^rvlcei to the Broth- 
erhood ; and he It further 

Resolved. That we pay tribute to his ftmilly 
And friends by expreaslne our heartfelt ayin- 
pathy to them In this dark hour of Borrow; and 
be It further 

ReNolveih That A copy of Iheae retolutioiia be 
forwarded to the family, a copy forwarded to 
the journal of the Klecirlenl workers, nnd a 
copy be spread on the minutes of om* local ; and 
that our charter he draped for a period of 
lif) days In his memory, 

O. K. Mm*L, 

J. n lUUGR. 

A. B. 

CommiUee, 


George Bortbi L, U. No. 41 

WhereaH It huii pleascil Almighty God to 
draw to 0 close the enrlhly life of oiir es- 
twmeil Brother, George Borth j 

Whereas In the death of this Urol her. Local 
Union No. fl siilTerii the Ions of one who w*as 
A fAlthful member In time of strife as In time 
of tramiMllHty ; am! 


Whereas his family is deprived of ope who 
was at all times and Iti all things loyal and 
true: therefore be tC 


Resolved. That tlilB local union forniAlly ex- 
press Be sorrow at lha loss It has sustained, 
■nd Its sympalby for the members of his fam- 
ily ; and be If further 

Resolved. That Ilia charter of this local lie 
draped for a |icrlod of 3b daya; that a copy of 
these resolutlona be sent to his fam^ : that 
A ropy lie sent to our IntcrnAtlonsI Office. And 
that a copy l>r spreail on the minutes of our 
meeting WU V TIRHER, 

ft r. WHITE. 

A I*. OERTER REICH. 

Conunlttee. 


George T, Cameroiit L,. U, No. 1087 
Whereas God, In Ills wisdom, has seen fit 
to remove our beloved Brother, George T* 
Cameron: Ihereforr tie B 

ResolTiHl, That Loral No. 1007, X B. E. W.. 
bovra Its head to Ills Supreme ruling; and that 
a ropy of Ihtm^ rcfsoluttons be sent to his 
relatives, a copy to our Journsl, and that 
oar ebarter he draped for a period of 3(1 day a. 

R. G. lUriNE, 

!*reas Berretary, 


W. H, Crowder, L. U. No. 824 

The followlnsf reaoiuilon was adopted by 
Local tTriUm TJti, L B. K. W., at Us regular 
meeting July 3. tthH. 

Reeolvcd, That It Is with deep sorrow and 
reifret that meiiihers of Loesl tlulon 324. I, H 
E. W.. mtiiirn I he denth of Brother W. IT, 
Crowder. He was a most faithful and loyal 
member of this local union; and 

Whereas while we deeply regret the sad 
event w^hleh depHvea us of such a true and 
(oval memlier. wo humbly how to the DUine 
will: therefore lie II further 


Resolved. That we. as ■ nnlon In broilterly 
(o%’e extend our deet>est aymuathy to thos#> 
who remain to mourn hla pAsalng. iod that a 
ropy of this reaciltitlon iHr sent to the liereaveil 
family, a copy sent to the Electrical Workera' 
Journal for pu Id Ira lion, a copy spread on the 
minuter of tbJa oriiantaatloii ami otir charter 
be droped for n pi-nod of 30 days. 

A. G ARISING TON. 

Eecordlng ftecrelAry. T.rfical No. 324. 


Adna M, Terry, L* U. No. 323 

tt Is with deep sorrow and regret that we, 
the members of Local l^nlon No. 323. I. B. K. 
W., record the pasaliig of our BroKicr, Adna M. 
Terry, a loyal merulier and coiilrictor: there- 
fore be It 

Reaolved, That we, as a local unloti. pay this 
tribute to hl« memory by expressing our heart- 
felt sympathy to hla wife and family who. 
with us, mourn hli paaslng; and be It further 

ResolveHLl, That a copy of ihese n^’inlutlons 
be sent to the family, a copy be apread on the 
mlnutea of this b»ca1 union and a copy sent 
to the otUelal Journal for publlcalloii. 

R. L. RICE. 

J. A. IIARBER, 

R. L. HAIlFSTEn. 

Committee, 


Leo Flolron* L. U, No. 1 

Whereas Local iTnlon No. 1. 1 B. E W., has 
biim called upon to pay its last respects to 
our loyal and faithful Brother. I,ec» Fliiimn, 
who departed this life July 5. 1U34 : and 
Whereaa It Is lUir desire to expreas as best 
we can to chose who remain to mourn hla loss, 
our sincere ^m pa thy; therefore be It 

Revived, That a copy of theae resolutions 
be sent to his family, a copy spread upon the 
miuuteB, and a copy be sent tn our oRlclal 
journal for piiblleatlorj ; and he If fiirrhcr 
BesoJvefl. That our charter l>e draped for s 
period of 30 days In further respect to Ills 
memory. M, A. NEWMAN. 

J. HERMAN FINK. 

A. L. BOEMER, 

tVmmlttec, 


Homer Martin, L. U. No. 569 

Whercaa It la with tlie d^^eoeHt sorrow and 
regret that wc, the members of Local hdfl,. 1, B. 
E. W„ record the paHsing nf our Brother, 
Horner Martin, a trtte Brother niid a loyal 
union man: therefore be If 
Resolved, That we pay tribute to his luem* 
ory by expressing to bis family onr most 
heartfelt sympathy and regreta; and be It 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution l»e 
sent to hlfl family, a copy be spread on the 
ml antes of this iiM?al, and a copy be sent to 
our official p a bll cation, the Elect rleal Workers* 
Journal, for publication; and be ll further 
Resolved, That the charter of this local be 
flrap^ for 30 days In hli memory. 

ray MATHEWftON, 

m: l. rat€LIff» 

T. J SULLIVAN. 

Committee. 


Charles A, Drinkhom, L. U* No. 17 

Whereas the Supreme Ruler of the ntilvcr*e 
has reached Into our midst and taken from ua 
our esteemed Brother. Charlea A Drlnkhorn ; 
and 

Whereas Lo<‘al Hnlan No. 17, L B. K W., de- 
sires to express Ita beartfcTt lympalhy to his 
family and frfcndi Id this thHr hour of sorrow. 

Whereas the place occupied by Brother 
HHntEhom must remain unified alwnys In the 
licarls of those who knew him lunt ; therefore 

Kcffolved. Tliat onr charter be draped for 
30 days in memory of our esteemed Brother, 
and a copy of these resolutions he forwarded 
(0 the faiDil 3 *, a copy be forwarded to the otH- 
clsl Journal for publication, and a copy be 
spread on the mimitcM of n«r IiH*a1. 

W. FUOKT; 

KDW J LYON, 

C. E. HALL. 

Committee. 


Edd. T. Skinner, l» U. No. Ill 
Wberens the AlujJchty God. In Ills Infliilie 
wisdom, hm KW‘u fit to remove from this earth 
liiir Moved Brother ICild, T. ftk Inner, and it Is 
with deep sorrow that we mourn ilic loss of this 
Brother; therefore be It 

Resolved. That the members of l.ocnl No. 111. 
1 B E. W.. extend to the family and relallves 


uf our late Hrotber 8kinner our heartfeU sym- 
pathy and condolence In this hour ^ sorrow ; 
and be It further 

Hesftlved. That our charter be drapett for a 
imrhKl of 30 days In memory of our Brother, 
alio a copy of theae mndutfons he forwarded to 
the fampy. and also « copy be spread on our 
minutes, and a cony be sent to the ofTtctal 
JonrnaJ for pttblJaitlon. 

BI.MER HOPPER. 

B*. e KRONE. 

ORAL THRAILKILL, 

Committee. 


Frank P- McKay, L, U. No, 372 
It la with deep aormw that we, the memlwrs 
of Local Union No, 372, Boone, Iowa, mourn the 
passing of our Brotlicr, Frank P, McKay; there- 
fore be It 

Uesolved. That we pay tribute to hts memory 
by expresalng to his family our sincere sym« 
pathy; and be it further 

Rcardved, That a copy of these rcfiolntlnns 
be sent to Ills family, and a copy spread 
upiiii our mlmitcB, mid a copy be sent to the 
Electrbm! Workers' Journal for pnldlcatlon ; 
amt be it further 

Resolved, That we drape our charter for a 
period of 30 days. 

H. n. LITTERELL, 

N. M. BENRON. 

RAM HUFFMAN. Rec. Rec'y. 

Commtitee. 


Robert F. Branden burner, L. U. No, 309 

Whereas It has ptejtaed the Almigltty God, 
In Ills taflnite wintoni. to take from otir make 
our worthy Brother, Robert F. Brandenburger ; 
find 

Wlietras we. the mcmber.v of T^nt nnion No. 
3(5lb deeply monm the loss of a trttc and fultbfnl 
Bndhcr* and wish to extend to the relatives and 
friends of our Inte Brother, Bohert F- Branden- 
hiifger, oar deepest sympathy In fhclr tiereave- 
inenf ; therefore be tt 

IIi*so|v4Ht, that a copy of these resolutions lie 
for warded to the family, a copy be senl to the 
iimcln] Journal for publication, a copy be 
spread upon the mluules of our tom I ami that 
our charter be dranefl for a p*‘vlrKl of S(i days In 
his memory, E. W. ENfJELHABDT, 
r II. BI/ArKMAN. 

J. MANTERER, 

rommitice. 


Frank O. L, U. No. 595 
Whereas It Is with sincere and heart feit grief 
the membership of Local Union No. flflri. f. B- 
K. W., mourn the toas of our Brother, Frank 
G. r#ce ; and 

Whereas by his jiasslng away the I. B. E. W. 
rind the entire labor movement has lost one 
of Ua most loyal, sincere, and devoted mem- 
bers; be It Hvorerore 

Resfilved. That Local Union Ko, PihB, L B. E. 
W., do hereby ox tend to the bereaved family 
of Brother Lee its dec^pest and most slnccrt* 
sympAlhy: and bo It further 

Resolved. That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent the family of Brother Irf*c. a copy 
spread upon onr minutes, and a copy sent to 
our olllcial Journal for pubtlcatlon. 

GENE GATLLAC. 



J. J. YOUNn. 

J. R. rSAACRON. 

Committee, 

DEATH CLAIMS, JULY 1 
L, IT. Name 

3ft L. Waterflold 

TO 31, 1934 
Atnount 
f 1,000,09 

134 

134 

R. G. Heatley 

LOOO.OO 

T. E. McGrath 

1,000,00 

593 

F. O. Lee 

1,000,00 

134 

I 

I O, 
C5A 

S. McCrea 

1,000,00 

R n Csrtfmsll 

1,000,00 

G, A, Fletcher 

1.000.00 

W. W. Smith 

300.00 

1 

Tji J Flotron 

1.0CN1.00 

17 

C, A. Driftkhum 

1,000.00 

134 

1151 

372 

134 

193 

W„ M w^lsh 

1,000,00 

F n WAnha 

025.00 

F. P„ McKay 

1,000.00 

Tt P 

1,000.00 

T| W Finnk 

1,000.00 

151 

C, F. Riicy 

_ 1,000,00 

103 

05 

133 

3 

C W Hni>nV*Tl 

1,000.00 

w € Me^ibnytt 

1,000,00 

C E 

1,000,00 

EdiitifijF .... 

1,000,00 

70 

L, H, Meintojih — 

1,000,00 

300 

m 

R. P, Brandeuburiger — 
G. H- Daniela 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

F n Smith 

1,000,00 

Total 

*a3,l26.«l 
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Four Faults of Modern Cities 
Which Science Must Cure 

Science owes four duties to the world’s 
cities, Sir William Bragg, head of the Royal 
Institution, in London, recently told the 
Royal Society of Medicine; duties to cure ills 
that science itself has created One of these 
is to prevent unnecessary noise. Another is 
to replace, by some mechanism or another, 
the daylight of which close-set buildings 
have deprived city dwellers. The third is to 
cure the harmful glare which now accom- 
panies most of the artificial light used in 
cities and which undoubtedly is teriously 
damaging to average human eyes. Fourth 
is the duty of devising means to prevent the 
pollution of the air by smoke and fumes, 
w'hich seems to be another accompaniment of 
city life and industry at present. So far. 
Sir William said, the useful efforts of 
science with regard to noise have Heen con- 
hned largely to devising instruments with 
which noise can be measured, like the in- 
struments used recently in New York City 
to compare the noise of that city with the 
noise of Chicago, This is useful enough, it 
is admitted, in deciding which noiae evils are 
worst and which can bo most easily cured, 
hut the real duty of science is to remove 
noise altogetheri nearly ail of the noise of 
modern cities being due to devices which en- 
gineering science has devised and perfected. 
UsuBUy, Sir William said, the offencea of 
factories against the amenities of city life 
are not duo to malice or to any desire to of- 
fend one’s neighbors, but are due merely to 
carelessness and though tlessneas. The new 
Hcientidc in strum exit a for the measurement 
of noise, for oscample, may be of great use 
to ofTIcialfi charged with the duty of noise 
reduction, enahling these ofhclala to decide 
which cases they ought to prosecute and 
which are to be excused, but the best service 
will be to prevent altogether tho noise and 
dim light ami glare and air pollution which 
now prevail. 


NOTICE 

If anyone knowing the whereabouts 
of Herbert Walsh, Card Ko, 312768, will 
advise L. J. Skyles, Bnancjal secretary of 
Local 431, whose address is BIT 15tli 
St., S, E., Mason City, Iowa, it will be 
appreciated^ 

If this can be called to the attention 
of Brother Walsh, have him commoiii- 
cate with Brother Skyles. It will be to 
his interest. 


WOMAN’S WORK 

(roiiHnued from page 3H0 

woman should feel privileffed if she is 
selected for such a post. 

CommUteeti Do Their Share 

The %vork of committees entails many 
experiences, eome pleasant and perhaps 
a few unpleasant, but all of a sort to 
develop and educate the women who 
truly undertake to carry out their duties. 
One auxiliary believes that they did a 
great deal to keep the local together dur- 
ing the depression. The entertainment 
committee, at least once in three months, 
gave a party to which the Brothers were 
invited. “These affairs were certainly of 
much spiritual benefit to all. We kept 
up the morale of the Brothers ami our- 
selves," At the same time, the aux- 


iliary's welfare committee wm assisting 
the families of the unemployed. Because 
of lack of finances this aid had to be 
limited to auxiliary members and their 
families, but it was given in a friendly, 
sisterly spirit that could not possibly 
fail to be appreciated. Children were 
fed, clothed and kept warm and families 
were kept from feeling the full measure 
of despair of the jobless. 

Of course a valuable part of the work 
of the auxiliary is carried on by the card 
and label committee, whose members 
eoilect information on merchandise bear- 
ing the union label and where it is sold; 
other places of business, such as restau- 
rants and theaters which are fair to 
organized labor ; contractors and similar 
business firms. By the advice they are 
able to give they show the auxiliary 
members why they should deal with or- 
ganized labor whenever possible, and 
show them how they may do so. 

Recently, one auxiliary reports, they 
were asked by the business agent to 
send a committee to call on a contractor 
who had given work to a non-union man, 
“and after a heated debate he decided 
wo meant just what wc said, *Trade with 
us and we will trade with you/ " 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 

CContInueU from 3J7) 

house for her husband and sun. If she has 
anything else to do I am not aware of (t and 
with all the spare time she must have I hope 
she daean’t lose that sleeve and we lose the 
treat. 

The auxiliary met on July 16 at the home of 
Mrs. Samuel B. Kitchen, and gave that little 
lady a rcsil surprise, Mrs. Kitchen is beloved 
of every member of the auxiliary and as she 
is the oldest member the auxiliary voted to 
give her a life membership, and did she appre- 
ciate that? Well, if you could have seen her 
aa we did you would not have to wonder. 
The meniherfi furnished refreshments and 
gamea and a wonderful time was had by all 
in attendance and thoao who were not there 
missed something worth while and that la 
true of every meeting that is held. 

You know we have three classes of members 
in any movement — the worker, shirker and 
ierker, I was afraid for a long time that 
it was going to be a tie between the worker 
ami the other two, hut now wc see signs that 
the worker Is gaining and will really be the 
winner if we will only face about and quit 
running sideways. The shirker now seems to 
be on the sideways move, so that in case 
the worker defeats the jerker, they can join 
the winner. 

Why can’t %ve all look forward and stop 
tbia looking back, quit trying to see things 
as we want them to be and see them as they 
are, use our mistakes of the past as stepping 
stones for getting to the goal we are trying 
to reach instead of stumbling along blocking 
the progress of ourselves and those w^ho are 
looking ahead? Wc do so many things that 
are criminally wrong and so many that are 
Just plain dumb that it U a wonder we gel 
as far on the road to progress as we do, I 
uae those words, "‘dumb” and "cnminally”, 
because It is nothing short of criminal to stay 
as ignorant as some of us do and I use the 
word dumb, for there is no other word that 
so accurately describes aome of our acts, I 
believe that the cow is supposed to be the 
most dumb or the moat “untJijnkinist kritter” 
alive, but the person who said that was evi- 
dently unconnected with the worker, either 
in or out of the organized labor movement. 


We will dose this effort with these re- 
quests; Let us face the future with confi- 
dence, not only in ourselves but in our fel- 
low man. Let’s each do our share and not 
leave it to the officers. Let our criticism be 
constructive and not destructive. Let’s be 
workers instead of shirkers and jerkers, and 
above all let's have a prayer in our hearts 
something like this: 

”Keep us, oh, God, from pettiness; help 
us to grow larger in thought, in w’ord and 
in deeds. Help us to put away pretense and 
meet each other face to face without self-pity 
or prejudiee. Keep us from fault-finding and 
self-seeking. Make us to grorv calm, serene 
and gentle. Help us to remember that It is 
the little things that create differences, that 
in the big things of life we are one. Hdp 
us to strive to touch and know tW great 
woman's heart of us all, and oh, Lord, help 
us not to forget to he kind.” 

CORA VALENTINE. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY L. U. NO, 304, 
TOPEKA, KANS, 

Editor; 

For some time we have enjoyed the letters 
to the Editor of the Jouhnal, until finally 
we were overtaken by ”the bug,” as the say- 
ing goes* when the interest in auxiliary 
work has blossomed out Into another wo- 
men’s organization. After calling a meeting 
of all the families of Local No. 304, Topeka, 
Kane., we found out there were 13 live-wiree, 
just waiting for a chance to organize and 
help the movement of women’s auxiliaries 
to become a national organization. 

Will any of the ether already organized 
auxiliaries throw out the life-line and send 
us some of your ideas and reporte of your 
experiences? We want to get started off on 
the right foot and be in harmony with all the 
other auxiliaries. We want to feel like we 
are a part of a TiatlonnI movement which 
some day will gain enough momentum that 
when we call everyone can hear. Please ad- 
dress any information to Mrs, H. F, Lacey, 
president Women’s Auxiliary, Local No, 3lH, 
Topeka. Kans. We thank all of you in 
advance, 

Mas. H, F. Lacev, 
President, Auxiliary No. 3(14. 

641 Sumner, Topeka. Kans, 


HOW NOON DAY SUNLIGHT 
"MAKES" HOLLYWOOD 

(Continued fnmt page 3431 

closer to nature than the H. L arc. In 
your observation of the above-mentioned 
curves, you find that curve “I" is almost 
identical with the light that you strive 
for. Presuming that there is need for 
more redj compare curve “E" (studio 
incandescent light), with curve “H” (the 
plain carbon arc). as you see, 

gives an increased percentage in deep 
red and infra-red over curve “I." 

Now to choose between “E” and 
Let’s consider which lights give the most 
energy'' in beam candle power. 

In my last article (Nov., 1933), I told 
you that the H. L arc was without peer, 
and almost without competition. Let me 
protic this for you by tests; 

Plain carbon arc.. 3,200 B.C,P, per amp. 
High intensity arc 15,000 B.C.P. per amp. 
I ncandescent jam p 430 B.C.P* per amp. 

Now lePa go further and compare 
spots and lamps* 
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Flood Spot 
B. C. P. 

24—5 KW lamp 20,000 80,000 

35 amp. plain carbon 

spot 110,000 400,000 

80 amp. H.I. rotary ^1,200 ,000 4,000,000 

150 amp. sun arc.. ^2,250,000 0,000,000 
2000 watt spot_. 8,000 34,400 

Now we have foutiil the high intensity 
arc is nearest to the sunlight desired for 
photographic purpoaes. 

After testing for eflleiency, vve Ond 
that with two lamps of nearly equal bIm 
( 2000 watt inenndeseent spot and SO 
amp. rotary H. I. arc> the 2000 spot gives 
us 8,600 B. C. l\ while the 80 amp. 
rotary gives us 1,200,000 B. C. P. These 
facts. I believe, will set at rest the 
rumtirs that the carbon arc is bound to 
go. tt is not, U IS here to stay? not 
only that, but the time is not far dis- 
tant when the carbon light will return 
to its original place in the studio, 

[Thatiks and apprvciatbn are extended to 
the Kationat Carbon Co., Mr. F, Benion, 
tJ. E. engineer, the S. M. P- E., the Ash- 
craft Are Co., Krisa Eng, C-o.^ the Int. 
PhotograherM No. OfiO, A. F, of U, Bert Glen- 
den, and others for their assistance iit com- 
piling charts and tests for the above article.] 

ORIGINATORS OF UNIONISM SLEEP 
IN CANADA 
(CfinMniicil pmre Ml 

Tossed from manacled hands on their 
w-ay to prison, this poem, set to music 
became a rallying song. It was a clarion 
cry and thousands were enrolled. A 
monster denionstration marched on to 
London, said to contain 40,000 and led 
by Robert Owen. The agitation for 
their release was supported by Wakely 
in the House of Commons. The men 
were finally pardoned after serving from 
three to four and one-half years. They 
returned to England. Loveless returned 
to London June 13, 1837, and his com- 
panions returned a short time later. 

Became Great Heroes 
On reaching London the martyrs ivere 
lionized. Men harnessed themselves to 
a coach and they were drawn through 
the streets of London with banners, 
Bags and bands. 

A short tiihe later five of the martyrs 
sailed for Canada. James Hammett re- 
mained in England. 

This was the last straw in the sup- 
pression of labor organization in the 
British Isles. Through their suffering, 
though little they know of it, these men 
made history; history which should mean 
so much to those of us who have come 
after. In the Parish of Tolpuddle, a 
few miles from the English Channel, 
there has been erected a memorial arch 
to these six noble fighters in the great- 
est of all causes. 

Lord Bolingbroke once wrote, have 
read somewhere or other, in Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, I think, that hist,ory 
is philosophy teaching by examples.'* 
Here is an. example for us. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that 
this year W'O should be celebrating the 
50th anniversary of the Trades and 
Labor Congress Of Canada and at the 


same time the 100th anniversary of this 
great event. To ut in Canada it is in- 
deed a great inspiration that five of 
these outstanding figures In the history^ 
of labor lie on Canadian soil. In Siloam 
Cemetery, about three miles from Lon- 
don, Ontario, and immediately behind 
Siloam Church, which George Loveless 
founded after his arrival tti Canada, lies 
this great man. In London lies James 
Loveiesa and Thomas Stand field and 
James Brine's grave is in St, Marys 
about 20 miles from London, Of George 
Loveiesa, the leader of this little band, 
can be truly said; 

**Ee strove among God's Buffering poor 
One gleam of brotherhood to sendj 
The dungeon oped Its hungry door 
To give the truth one martyr more, 

Then Btmt’— and here behold the end.” 

—Lowell. 


NEW ANALYSIS OF ELECTRICAL 
HAZARDS MADE 

(Conllnueil from pago 34H 

Figures prepared by the Research De- 
partment of the Imematicmal Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers over a period 
of years support the view that work of 
inside wiremen is dangerous. The fol- 
lowing table shows deaths by electrocu- 
tion, falls, burns and other causes for the 
years of 1922 to 1933. Though the deatha 
by electrocution among inside men do 
not measure up to those electridann em- 
ployed on power and telephone lines, 
they probably average from 40 to 80 per 
cent as great. 

Record of Accidents and Death* By 
OccMpalional Dixeasei For Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Worherm 

1922 

Inmdr 


Linemen 

Men 

M ise. 

Tatat 

Electrocution . 

23 

7 

1 

31 

Falla (fractures. 





breaks) _ 

9 

4 


13 

Bums (exploHjpua, 





etc.) 

4 



4 

MiscellanoouB 





(drowning, vehic- 





ular) _ 

3 

5 

S 

tt 

TuberculosiB 

9 

18 

0 

33 

Pueumonia 

3 

11 

3 

17 

Total 




1 D0 


1923 




• 

jT irvfdf 



Linemen 

Men 


Electrocution 

12 

ID 

7 

20 

Falls, etc. _ 

. 5 

7 


12 

Bums, etc. - 

. 3 

3 


0 

MiBcolIaneQU* 

_ 6 

tl 


17 

Tuberculosis 

7 

10 

5 

31 

Pnoumonia 

- fi 

14 

I 

26 





T 

Total 




115 


1924 

faai'dr 




J/f n 

Mite. 


Elecirocution 

20 

11 

5 

45 

Falls, etc. 

13 

11 

4 

28 

Burns, etc. - 

4 

1 

1 

5 

MiscellaneouB 

2 

7 

2 

11 

Tuberculosis 

5 

22 

1 

28 

PneiiinoiiiB 

7 

23 

— 

36 

Total 




US 


1925 

inside 



Linemen 

Men 

Mi*e. 

Teint 

Electrocution . . 

30 

8 

2 

40 

Falls, etc. 

12 

7 

2 

21 

Bumii, ate. 

a 





3 

Miscellaneous 

1 

8 


9 

Tuberculosis , 

0 

23 

4 

36 

Pneumonia 

4 

15 

1 

20 

Total 




129 


1926 


initide 



Linemen 

Men 

Mite. 

Tatat 

Electrocution 

. 22 

a 

3 

33 

Palls 

- 11 

9 

4 

24 

Burnii 

2 


1 

3 

Miscellaneous ^ 

1 


i 

2 

TuberculosU 

^ 6 

22 

2 

30 

Pneumonia 

. 9 

21 

— 

30 


ToUl 122 



1927 

inside 




Line mail 

Men 

Jfitc, 

T&tal 

Eleclrocutlon 

*>0 

n 


27 

Falls _ 

9 * 

11 

1 

21 

Bums 

6 

2 


8 

Mtscellaneous 

_ 

1 


1 

Tuberculosis 

9 

10 

4 

29 

Pneumonia 
Total . 

_ 6 

10 

— 

22 

108 


1928 

intide 

Linemen Men Mise, T&t&f 
^ 24 7 3 34 

n 11 4 26 

— 1 .1 
-- 6 23 2 3i 

— 8 22 6 30 

Total _ . _ 128 

1929 


Inside 

Ltnejiien 3/ca Miss. Tetat 


Elcw^lmmttnh 

26 

4 

1 

31 

Falls (fractures. 



breaks) 

15 

10 

2 

27 

Burns (explonions) 
Miscellaneous 

7 

1 


- 8 

(drowning, 
vehicular) 

_ n 

20 

3 

28 

Tuberculosia 

3 

23 

4 

35 

Pneumonia 

13 

37 

2 

52 

Total 



181 


1930 




Inside 



Ltnciaen 

Men 

Jfisc. 

To fa/ 

Electrocution 
FaHs (fractures, 

22 

2 

2 

20 

breaks) . .. 

0 

11 


20 

Burns (explosions, 



ole,) 

. G 

2 


8 

Miscel taneoui 





t drowfiltig, 
vehicular) 

. 5 

27 

6 

38 

Tuberculosis 

. 4 

24 

1 

29 

Pneumonia 

, 4 

24 

2 

30 

Totnl 




151 


Eleetrocuilnn . 

FaUi 

Bnrni - 

Tuberculo»ii 

Pneumonia .. 
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1931 


1933 


Unemm Men 


Electrocution 11 B 

Falla (fractures, 

breaks) ^ 6 5 

B u rn s ( jjluat , 

etc,) 1 

Miscellaneous 

(drownin^r 

vehicular) 4 11 

Tuberculosis 8 20 

Pneumonia 9 27 


MUe. Tit tat 
_ 17 

^ 10 


1 


3 IS 

4 32 

4 40 


Total ns 


Outside /n«tde 
Men* Mm 

Electrocution 9 4 

Falls (fractures, 

breaks) 3 7 

Bums (explosives, 

etc,) «« 

Miscellaneous 

(drowning, 

vehicular) .... ^ 

Tuberculosis ™ 7 14 

Pneumonia .... 7 29 


Mi$e. Tatal 
1 14 

10 

2 2 



1932 

Ou faille Jnstde 
Mm* Mm Misc. Tatai 

Electrocution 12 b 1 18 

Falls (fractures* 


breaks) 7 12 1 2D 

Burns (explosives* 


etc,) — 

4 


2 

€ 

Miscellaneous 





(drowning. 





vehicular) 

5 




5 

Tuberculosis — « — . 

7 

10 

2 

19 

Pneumonia — 

5 

17 

3 

25 

Total „ 




103 


Total - BO 


* Instead of the category Itnemen, outside 
men ii used, which is slightly more inclusive, 

A study made by the New York De- 
partment of Labor in 1931 entitled 
''Cauaes of Compensated Accidents^* for 
two years* 1930 and 1931* indicates that 
construction is almost as hazardous as 
manufacturing and much more hazard- 
ous than transportation, service or trade. 
The following' table indicates this: 


NUMBER AND COST OF COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 


Avomflfe 

Tatal Am&uiti af Compensation 


industry 

,Vuwi&er of Caota 

Compensa t ion.* 

PsT Caae 


J9S0 

19S1 

I9S0 

19SI 

1930 

1931 

Manufacturing — - 

36*724 

30*099 

110363,911 

$8466,055 

$282 

$281 

Construction — 

Tranaportation and public 

24,79$ 

23*002 

11358,675 

10300,818 

458 

474 

utilities - — 

16.922 

15*184 

6331,067 

5.734*688 

374 

378 

Service Industries .. 

15,095 

16*230 

4389,655 

4,960327 

324 

306 

Trade 

11*571 

11304 

2.746,426 

2354*048 

237 

242 

Other 

2,204 

2,105 

838347 

786,089 

403 

373 

Total-— all industries 

107,312 

98*424 

$36378381 

$33*702.525 

$341 

$342 


*Iucludos the eatimatod present value for each death and permanent total disability case. 
In this same study injury and death by electricity again indicates the dual 
hazards to which the electrical worker is subjected, 

NUMBER* SEVERITY AND COST OF COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS. BY EXTENT OF 

DISABILITY AND BY CAUSE 


Causes 0 / 

Total 

Nwmhsr 

Cases Closed 
Total 

Nttmhsr 

in 1031. 
Total 
Amount 
of Compen- 

Extant of BlaahitUy 
Death and Far* 
PeTwtanvni wtunonf 

Tsm- 

Aeeidmta 0 / Coses 

of Weeka* 

aaiiort* 

total 

porttal 

porary 

Eleeirurity 

SSO 

SSJSS 

146/3^3 

46 

$7 

m 

Trolley wire — 

4 

21 

466 


1 

3 

'Third rail. 

25 

3370 

26344 

3 

3 

19 

Transmission wire 

85 

28*613 

216*480 

27 

I7 

41 

Switchboard appara- 
tus 

7 

1*089 

1S36S 

1 

1 

5 

Switches* controllers 
and 

72 

4*122 

44*742 

3 

7 

62 * 

Motors and genera- 
tors . - 

10 

282 

6*726 


•j 

8 

Tra n 

6 

164 

2397 


2 

4 

Electrical ftxturea ^ 

28 

2*046 

S 7*737 

2 



26 

Electrical appliances 

25 

253 

4*540 

— 

2 

23 

Short circuits — 

109 

4*830 

61,704 

3 

19 

177 

Other 

69 

7*978 

78,339 

7 

13 

49 


•Includes the standard weighting of 1*000 weeks and the estimates present value for each 
death and permanent total disability case* 

Seeking to answer the question* therefore, what are the hazardous jobs in 
connection with the electrical contracting industry* this formula should be the guide. 
All jobs that have to do with the handling of wires, whether they be low voltage or 
high voltage are extra hazardous. The groupings would be thus: 


Extra Hazardous 

Wiremen 

First, second* third and fourth year 
apprentices 
Fixture hangers 


Maintenance men 

N on -hazardoui 

Errand boys 
Storekeepers 
Supply men 


PLANNING TAKES HOLD IN U, S* 
GOVERNMENT 

(Conflnued from page 33fi) 

tion of rural school districts have been 
undertaken by other states. At least 
one state planning board has assumed 
responsibility for encouraging and as- 
sisting city and town planning projects* 
A brief review of the work of the state 
planning boards to date shows their 
interest, in such a variety of subjects 
as scenic and historic sites* pollution of 
streams, shore fisheries, electrical equip- 
ment in rural, homes, mineral resources, 
sub-margtnal land* etc, 

*The work of the state planning 
boards has naturally developed a num- 
ber of problems involving interstate 
co-operation, and to meet this natural 
evolution of planning procedure the 
national planning board has secured 
approval from Administrator Ickes for 
the establishment of a series of 12 
planning districts, each with a district 
chairman. In two cases, these districts 
have been organized with regional plan- 
ning commissions, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the state planning boards 
in the area* and special studies are be- 
ing conducted through these regional 
organ izations. ” 

The creation of the new Industrial 
Emergency Committee and the with- 
drawal of Donald Richberg as general 
counsel of NEA Into the chairmanship 
of thb new body suggests that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has charged Mr, Eich- 
berg with the making of a searching 
inquiry into the question of a perma- 
nent induBtrml plan, particularly in so 
far as planning involves the knitting 
together of all industry into a national 
economy* 

ONLY A LINEMAN 

By Everett (Oare) Berks* L, U, No, 9, 
rlilrnm lit 

only a lineman, the people say, 

As they pate him by and give him the wny. 
For hia tools* with their rattle and bang* 
t^trike many an ear with an unpleasant clang. 

His dress la not tidy, his face is all tan, 

But note — ^he walks like a man^ 

Not ashamed of friends, not afraid of foes^ 
When to work each momiug he goes* 

Not dreading the danger of death each hour, 
For hia trust and his hope in unseen power* 
That gives atrength to his arms* light to his 
eye— 

He fears not to live, he fears not to die, 

I saw on the streets, a few daya ago* 
Only a lineman in death laid low, 

H!a friends standing by him* tears falling 
fast, ' 

Not a word waa spoken till he breathed his 
luui. 

They said of their comrade, dead at their 
feet, 

^Tle was only a lineman, never tidy or neat.^' 
"But his heart was as big as the world,'’ they 
said. 

"We'll defend his good name* now that he i» 
dead," 

And the brotherly love of the gantr that day, 
Was renewed by the side of their comrade’s 
clay* 

Who loved hb friends* feared not his foes* 
And had a big heart for humanity's woes* 


August, 19S4 
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BULLETIN OF THE I. B. E. W. RADIO 
DIVISION 

(Cutitiuuvtl from 348) 

The I. B. E. W., ana the h B. E. W, 
&]anef after a very bitter fight at the 
first code hearing raised the proposed 
N* A. B. code salary minimuim from 
12, 15 and 20 to 20, 30 and 40 dollars 
per week^ 

The I, B, E» W. was responsible for 
the code being reopened in June for the 
consideration of a reduction in hours 
and a pay increase for the technicians. 

The I, B. E. W, has been the policing 
agency of the broadcast industry as far 
as the technician’s rights are involved* 
Through our elTorts back pay amounting 
to thousands of dollars has been ob- 
tained and code complianco haa been en- 
forced at many stations* 
i At the rehearing in June the L B. E. 
W. appeared and asked for a reduction 
in hours and a 10 per cent increase in 
code wage minim urns* We were faced 
here with the opposition not only of the 
Code Authority and the N* A. B. but 
abo with the opposition of the company 
unions who actually came to the hearing 
and fought their fellow technicians^ de- 
mands by aligning themselves with the 
employers in demanding the retention 
of the 48*bour week* Company unions 
have absolutely no regard for the wel- 
fare of non-members or the thousands 
of technicians who have no work* 

The I* B* E* W* has negotiated wage 
agreements in many parts of the coun- 
try, notably in Chicago^ Cleveland* St* 
Louis, Kansas City, Birmingham and 
Fort Wayne, with many other points 
pending* The results have been wage 
increases ranging from 40 to 100 per 
cent and in all cases substantial reduc- 
tions in hours. In every case where the 
technicians have had the courage and 
the stamina to give their L B, E* W* 
representatives their undivided and un- 
swerving support the technicians’ de- 
mands have been realisEed* It follows, 
that with more widespread support of 
the L B* E* W. such performance can be 
more easily duplicated. 

Membership in the L B. E, W, means 
membership in an organ imtion known 
for carrying out its promises and agree- 
ments and for Its endeavors to improve 
the industry and its standards. 

Each member receives through the 
maib monthly the best labor and eco- 
nomic magazine published — The Journal 
of Electrical W^orkers and Operators* 

All members receive life Insurance in 
accordance with their length of con- 
tinuous standing in the organization* 
After five years this insurance is $1,000. 

A pension is provided for all members 
who have retired from the trade, who 
have reached the age of G5 years and 
w^ho have 20 years continuous standing 
in the organization. The amount of the 
pension is $40 per month and thereafter 
the per capita of two dollars a month to 
the I, B, E, W, is maintained free of 
charge making a $42 a month benefit. 
He has no further payments to make 
and his insurance is paid for him. Some 
locals provide other benefits, such as 
sick and accident, each local determining 
its own form of additional benefits. 


The I. B. E. W* is big enough and flex- 
ible enough to house the talents and 
energies of all electrical workers* It ie 
progressive, modem, social. It can serve 
the men of the Industry ably, 

(5) Question: “What are the amounts 
of the initiation fee and monthly dues?" 

Answer: The minimum initiation fee is 
$7 but varies in different localities* The 
monthly dues are $3, $2 of which goes 
to the International Ofilce as a per 
capita tax and $1 remains in the local 
union's treasury for the locaTs operating 
expenses* 

(6) Question: "What support can an 
1. B. E* W, radio division expect from 
other American Federation of Labor 
unions, such as the musicians?" 

Answer: The musicians' union is one 
of long standing, It has won its position 
and the benefits to its membership 
through long years of struggle and sac- 
rifice, The radio technicians can expect 
to win its support when they have demon- 
strated that they are deserving of sup- 
porL When the technicians have proven 
that they are willing to organize and 
sacrifice to help themselves, and, inci- 
dentally, in that manner be in a position 
to help others, they are then entitled to, 
and will receive, the assistance of other 
A. F* of L* unions, 

(7> Question: ‘Ts a federal radio 
license nece^ssary for membership?" 

Answer; A license h not neceaaary. 
Studio men are as truly radio technicians 
as transmitter operators and some of the 
best studio technicians have no licenses* 

No TeehniciaaB Available? 

Having in mind the testimony reiterated 
time and time again at the recent code hear- 
ing by employers and coTnpnny union repre- 
sentatives that there Is tt ahnrtJige of com- 
petent radio iechnictans the eicporienceR of 
one applicant with a bnckgrcitind of eight 
years practical broadcasting experience and 
the holder of n univorslty degree in electrical 
engineering, is enlightening, 

"I was told at N, B* C* that they bad dls- 
enn tin lied accept infi: applications or xi'^iog in- 
terviews to proapeetivo employees in the en- 
gineering departments, because they hnii the 
names and addresses of more men on file now 
than they could possibly need tn the imme> 
diate future* Interviews arc by appointment 
only, and appointments are not being madc/^ 

^^At Columbia the same thing happt*ned. ! 
woft told that they were sorry that they could 
not give me an application blank or accept 
an application because the employ men t rolls 
are closed." 

"At Station ’ ' I had the same experfence, 

except that I was told that the chief engineer 
could not interview all the applicants person- 
ally because there was a constant procession 
of technicians appearing for jfobs* I was 
asked to write a personal letter to the chief 
engineer* This I did but 1 have received no 
answer." 

"I went to another station and aucceeded 
in seeing the chief engineer and was told 
very nicely that ho could not accept appUca* 
ttons from anybody because he bad no visions 
of possible openings in the immediate fuLum 
or even later. Besides* he had at least 100 
upplications on file that be could not uso as 
things are at present." 

"At four other ^Intlons 1 was greeted with 
the same stereotyped answers : * Sorry, no 
openings. Can’t even hazard a guesn as to 
when there might be a vacancy* Have more 
applirations on file than we cogld ever use/” 

"1 think this is a rather significant reflec- 


tion of the employment situation in the radio 
operating field, 1 do not mean to say that 
it is something new to us. Technielana have 
long known that the files of the station man- 
agers are overs tuff ed with applications from 
technical men. But ] think that station own- 
ers are not even considering the problem of 
finding enough technical men to operate on 
a 40-hour week at all serious* They know 
that they could easily obtain enough techni- 
dani to work on a SO-bour weekly schedule 
and situ have a sufficiently large surplus to 
keep salaries low. Another point brought 
out, in my opinion, is that the reemployment 
of technicians as a result of the code is not 
as large as claimed. Many statlonB admitted 
that they had not employed additional help in 
years but had in fact been forced to reduce 
their Htaff recently. Whatever the reemploy- 
ment vftiB at the time immediately following 
the adoption of the code when the code 
miihoHty’s survey was made and what the 
reemployment figure stands at today might 
iltiite conceivably be two entirely different 
figures. At any rate, in New York City the 
figure has never even remotely approached 
the average claimed by the Code .Authority, 
that celebrated 11.9 per cent. 

"I really marvel at the company union's 
audacity and impudence in stating that there 
Is no unemployment, when the evidence is so 
overwhelmingly just the opposite and they 
know it. They are dearly hord pressed for 
a Justification of their stand against a shorter 
workweek when the best they can offer t# 
such a flimsy* threadbare excuse. Of course, 
they did, under pressure from the Deputy 
Administrator, admit one other motive* whieli 
1 am sure will be a source of great comfort 
to the unemployed. The NBC representative 
admitted that his association reasoned tike 
thiis ‘We came first, WeVe got ours. If 
the company can afford to pay higher wages, 
Jet them pay it to us inatead of employing 
additional men.* " 

"Incidentally, I note that the last code 
hearing is now more than a month past and 
so far nothing has come of it but a vast, 
unbroken silence* Mr, Deputy Administrator, 
1, like thousands of other radio technicians, 
need a job. We would appreciate anything 
you can do to hasten a deciaion on the shurier 
workweek. 1 suspect that the employers can 
find iin nbundanre of reasons to absent them- 
selves when they are requested to talk this 
probiism over with you and the labor repre- 
iontativea, I think this stalling is unjust, i 
think the employers can well afford to em- 
ploy more technicians if reports of the sta- 
tion's earnings are any indication of their 
ability to carry their share of the recovery 
program. Honestly, after nearly a year under 
the NRA the technicians still have very little 
to be thankful for and they are earnestly 
hoping that the Recovery Administration will 
help them by creating a few more jobs. It 
is my belief that the employers have shown 
thiimselves almost unanimously unwilling to 
do Ihli of their own free will." 

Chicago Signs Another Slaflon 

The Chicago Tribune Station WGN re* 
cently signed a working agreement with the 
local radio division of the 1. B. £. W. provid- 
ing a substantial improvement in working 
conditions and wages. 

What 1.4ibiir Has Done 

The way out for the radio technicians Is 
affiliation with a progressive, free labor or- 
ganization. Communication with the nearest 
branch of the L B. E. W, or with the Inter- 
national Office at 1200 fifteenth Street N. W,, 
Waithington, D. C, A famous Chicago pub- 
Hiher ii credited with the following remark; 
"1 hate labor utiionsl I can't abide Lbem. 
And if 1 were a ivorking man, I would most 
certainly join one." 
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CANADA'S LABOR MOVEMENT IS 
SO YEARS OLD 

(CuiiUuuud Irow JKW) 

gresa Early in its existence the Cong'ress 
pressed for and was successful in securing 
collection and tabulation of statistical data 
concern ing labor interesta pravided by the 
federal and provincial governments. Much 
valuable assistance to the cause of labor 
can be had through adequate use being 
made of these media for acquiring dehnite 
and reliable information intimately reveal- 
ing the facts. Complete statistical informa- 
tion exposes the symptoms and makes 
accurate diagnosis possible. 

It ifi worthy of note that in 1888 Con- 
gress went on record as being in favor of 
the establishment by the Dominion govern- 
ment of a Labor Day as a national holiday 
and in 1892 a resolution was adopted re- 
questing that the first Monday In Septem- 
ber of each year be set aside by this Con- 
gress as [aborts national holiday. Two 
years later the federal government passed 
the necessary legislation decreeing the first 
Monday in September a legal holiday. 

The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
was foreshadowed in a resolution adopted 
in lS£l2t expressing the opinion that, as a 
means of settling disputes between em- 
ployers and employees, the federal gov- 
ernment should appoint a board of concilia- 
tion and arbitration, whose services would 
be available at all times to aid in the set- 
tiement of such disputes. Old age pen- 
sions, workmen's compensation, minimum 
wage for women, vocational education, 
mothers* allowances, apprenticeship act, 
free employment offices, mine regulations, 
fair wages regulations, factory inspection, 
are only a few of the pieces of legislation 
^enacted by the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments for which the Congress is largely 
respoij Alible, The Congress has done great 
service in the creation of public opinion 
In behalf of the policies of labor. Among 
provincial activities, mention should also 
be made of the abolition of child labor, en- 
larging education facilities and raising the 
school leaving age. 

However, Officials Are Veterans 

The impressive list of major eTinetment.s 
of which the above is only a small part 
justify reasonable pride on the part of 
the labor movement. However, experience 
has shown that legislation of Itself is 
usually of liLile valut unless those whum it 
aims to benefit do their duty by maintain- 
ing a strong, virile organisation capable of 
exercising sufficient influence to Insure the 
fullest enforcement of the provision of the 
law and competent to bring to the attention 
of the proper .authorities such amendments 
to the various acts as are found to be nec- 
essary and to protest such violations as 
occur from time to time. 

The summary above quoted by no means 
exhausts the list of actual achievements in 
the legislative field and does not deal with 
many other betterments secured by Drder- 
in-Counell and administrative action. It is 
sufficient to demonstrate, however, that by 
continual application of organ bod effort, 
progress can be made along constitutional 
lines and it ia in this direction that real 
and permanent progresa is to be achieved. 

At the fourteenth convention, held In 
Winnipeg, the custom of exchanging fra- 
ternal delegates with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was established, and nt the 
Guelph convention of 1912 the custom of 
exchanging fraternal delegates with the 
Rritish Trade Union Congress was also 
established. These annual exchanges have 
been profitable as welt as pleasurable. 


Tom Moore, president of the Congress, 
has held this office continuously since 1918, 
and the general secretary, P, M, Draper, 
has hell! the office without a break for 34 
years, having been elected in l&OO. The 
vice presidents, James Simpson* R. J, Tal- 
lon and P. R. Bengough, have held office for 
some years. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL NOW UNION 
CAPITAL 

(Continued from page 

International BrotherhotHl of Book- 
binders, A. F. of L, Building, 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers In- 
ternational Union of America* 815 Fif- 
teenth Street N* W. 

Cigar Makers International Union of 
America, Carpenters* Building. 

National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks* A. F. of L. Bldg. 

International Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen *g 
Unions, A. F. of L. Building. 

International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, 1200 Fifteenth St. N. W. 

International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, 1003 K Street N, W. 

International Association of Fire 
Fighters* A. F. of L. Building. 

American Federation of Government 
Employees* Ouray Building. 

National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, A. F. of L. Building. 


International Association of Machin- 
ists, Machinist Building, 

Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, 815 
Fifteenth Street N. W. 

Sheet Meta! Workers' International 
Association, Transportation Building. 

United Mine Workers, Tower Building. 

United Association of Plumbers ami 
Steam Fitters of the United States and 
Canada, Machinist Building. 

Railway Mail Association, A, F. of L. 
Building. 

International Association of Siderog- 
raphera, 513 Crittenden Street N. W'. 

National Women's Trade Union 
League, Machinist Building. 

Three of the four departments of the 
American Federation of Labor are here 
in the A. F. of L, Building* the Building 
Trades, the Metal Trades, and the Union 
Label Trades, but the Railroad Em- 
ployes' department is in Chicago. 


If a camel geta hla nose in the tent, his 
body will soon follow. 


t VEST CHAIN SUDE CHARM 

A watch charm so fin© 
looking youll enjoy wearing 
it. Of 10-karat gold trimmed 
with a circle of tiny im' 
itation pearls, and clearly 
displajdng the I. B, E. 

W. insignia. Priced only 



PRICE LIST OF SUPPLIES 


ApullriiHcm Blaoka. per 100_^_^ .Tft 

Arrean* OiTlctal Kotlce of* pvr >00 , . . J&Ct 

Acrounf Hook, Treoau r or 1.00 

Itnllot Ooxea. IJSO 

Buttoni. a. O, (meaiiiTn) „ i*t 5 

nuilont* 8* O. (jp mifcl l) 1J50 

Huttons* H, 

Buttons* CulT* R, G„ per pair 2J50 

ilutton. Oold-fncod Dlainotid Rhuped S,SO 

Hook, Minute for R. S. (smaU) S.ITO 

Book, Minute for R, 8, S.OO 

T^uk* Day .. ^ , J*.^ 

B<twk. Boll Cnll I, SO 

Curl) on for receipt r. ^ ^ n .05 

Charm* vest ehnin sltde.,^. S,©© 

Charters* tluptleate. I.Oti' 

Compiete t.ocn1 Charter Outfit 25.(M) 

ConstltutloTi, per 10© 1.50 

Blnjrle CopteB .10 

Fleet rica] Worker, Subscription per Tear t.OO 

Rmblein, Automobilr. . - IJk) 

Fnvelopeo, Onielal* per 1,00 

Gnveta, eaeh^. -- .50 

l^df'er. loo so leaf Mn der, ITInnnrlal Sec- 
retary's* to tab tndox OJSO 

fvrilxer paires to fit above ledyrr* per 

ItlO 1.B0 

I.edxer, Ft nan rial Bopretary’s, ICtO pnxes^ S.OO 
I^lirer, Flnaneial Boeretary's* too p»xe«^ 4.50 
I>edg'«r* Flnancliil Secretary’s. 400 pnpes. B.T5 
(Extra Heavy Btudlng) 


JuiCdcer* iQDSo-ieaf resonreh* ineludliip tabs ts.oo 


LuNtner sheets for above per 100 tJSO' 

labels* Metal, per 100 - 1.75 

I.abels* Fa per, per 100 jo 

Labels, lari^e stsc for housB wlrluE, per 

100 , ,50 

Ohltialloxi Cards, ilonbte* per doxen *tS 

Friper* Offlclal Letter* per IW .75 

Rituals, extra* eacli *25 

Receipt ilnok, Appticnnts <300 receipts) • S.40 

Receipt Book* Appllennts ^50 receipts}- 4 AO 

Receipt Book. Members (SOO receipts}^ 2,40 

Bc^^etpl Book, Members (750 receipts}*.. 4.30 

Receipt Bfmk* .MUcellatieous (300 re- 
ceipts} 2*40 

Receipt Book, Miscellaneous <750 re- 
ceipts} 4 AO 

Receipt Book* Overtime assessnient (300 

rseelpls} 2.40 

Receipt Book* Overtime asieasmeitt (750 

receipts} . - -. u,_ 4.B0 

Receipt Book* Financial Becretary^s,.^. - .35 

Receipt Book* Treasurer^S___— , A5 

Receipt Holders* each.^ — , — .25 

Research weekly report eards* per 100 AO 

Beal* cut of 1.00 

Boat 1.00 

Beal (pocket) 7.5© 

MUthdrawal Cards, with Tmoi. Cds., per 

doEen ....n,., -1, AO 

Warrant Book, fur B. B. .60 


FOR E. W, B. A. 

Appltcatlon Blanks* per 100_ .75 Constitution and By-Laws, per 100_^ 

Bonk* Minute... — — lAO Bliiyls Copies . 

Charters* t>upllcates .50 Rllunls. OQch . „ ■ - 

ftelnstatement fllnnks, per Ifiu 


METAL 



LABEL 


7A0 

.10 

A5 

*75 


XOTE — The above articles will ha suppUod when Ibo reoulstts amoiitit of cash accompanies 
the order. Otherwise the order wt|] not be recoxalEed, All supplies sent by us have postaffo 
or express chorg^es prepaid. 


ADDRESS* G. M. BUGNIAZET, I. S. 
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CAL UNION OFFICIAL RECEIPTS FROM JUNE 11 TO 

JULY 10, 1934 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF 
WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 

(ConUniitpd from page 347) 

a qnoram for the traiisactioti of 
bnaitieaa. 

Sec. 6* Any roemhera in arrearii for 
three months dues shall stand suspended 
and can only be reinstated by a vote of 
the auxiliary, after ffayment of all back 
dues, and one month^s dues in advance. 
Sec. 7. Any member in arrears for six 
months dues shall be dropped from the 
roll and can only become in good stand- 
ing by joining as a new member. 

ARTICLE II 

Sec. 1. Duties of members — It shall 
be the duty of each member to co-oper- 
ate with the ofhceni and members of the 
I. B- E. W., to confine their purchases 
wherever possible to the use of union 
labor and union made goods and at all 
times to do all in their power to pro- 
mote the interest of organized labor. 
Sec. 2. Any member knowing of a 
violation of the constitution or by-laws 
by member of this auxiliary will report 


same to the executive board for 
invest t gat] on. 

See* 3, Any member when found 
guilty of charges unbecoming a member 
shall be assessed $1 for first offense and 
for the second offense shall be suspended 
from membership* Length of suspen- 
sion shall be left to the discretion of 
the executive board. 

Sec* 4. .411 members shall assume the 
following obligation before being ad^ 
mitted to this organization: 

Obligation for Members* — Do you sol- 
emnly and sincerely promise on your 
word of honor that you will not reveal 
any part of the proceedings of this aux- 
iliary requiring to be kept secret; that 
you will faithfully comply with the rules 
and regulations of this auxiliary and 
that you will not knowingly injure a 
sister member or see her wronged if in 
your power to prevent it? Do you fur- 
ther promise that you will use your ef- 
forts to advance the principles for which 
we are organized, in practice ns well as 
in Hpoech, and to urge upon others to do 
the name s To purchaRc no article of mer- 
ehandiao which does not bear the union 


label when it is possible to secure it; to 
demand the membership cards of work- 
men and to use your influence to others 
to advance the sale of union made goods 
and of union labor and to work for the 
advancement of the Inlemational Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers? Do you 
pledge your honor to observe this pledge 
as long as you remain a member of this 
auxiliary? If so, answer do,** 

Sec. 5* The auxiliary^ shall have the 
authority to adopt suitable by-laws for 
its government but nothing contained 
therein shall conflict with the constitu- 
tion of the I. B. E. W.. and all such laws 
shall be submitted to the electrical work- 
ers for approval* 

Sec. 6. Any member of the I. B. E, W, 
who is in good financial standing with 
the organization shall be an honorary 
member and shall be granted the privi- 
leges of the floor ami all privileges ex- 
cept to vote. 

Sec. 7* The constitution and by-laws 
may be amended by reading the proposed 
amendment at three consecutive meet- 
ings and the final vote taken at the third 
reading. 


ON EVERY JOB 


W« dr# in reeeipi of d eoupU #/ tlat* 
yurno from ShappiOt and A# i» lrdtf#£iiiiir 

cirdKiiii in tho wildm of Canada wo hopo ho 
Iran «iiurit a few mofo of theoe for W# for we 
Mure like CA#»u 

* 4 * 

Th# Right of Way 

Unci# Henry Kml, for the time beings 
shook off the Just of the villago onJ was 
travelling afar on the train* The porter 
was making up hk benh when n faahionahly 
JresBeJ lady came up and said in haughty 
tones to Unde Henry; 

**l am Mrs. l>e t'uysteri of New Vork. and 
1 intend to occupy this berth tonight!"’ 

But Unde Henry didn’t will. Prawing 
himself up to hli full height he retorted in 
decidedly emphitk tones; 

^’Madame, I am Mr, Henry Hogg of Hoggs- 
ville* I slept in that berth last night and 
1 shall occupy it tonight whether you are 
there or not," 

SHArrie, 

• 4 « 

“Log Rolling Estraordlniry*" 

The city drummer had just hnlihed relat- 
ing to the pop-eyed idlers, on the broad 
steps of the village corner grocery, a etartling 
occurrence which he claimed to have wit* 
nessed* 

Uld Pop Lltacell didn't seem to be much 
impressed and ealdi “Waall I Had a stranger 
mcperience than thnL When I was about 20 
I was out huntin'* I come to u deep valley 
where there was a pile o' big logs skidded up 
on the bank ready for haulin’* Just for fun 
I knocked out the blocks and let all them togs 
roll dow'n into the valley and they went so 
fast they rolled clean up the other side and 
down again, an* when 1 left they was still 
a^roflin’ as fail as ever* We moved away an* 
it was 20 years before 1 got back agin* but* 
sir, when ) did there was them logs a*rolUn" 
as fast as ever, but by gad, sir, they was worn 
down so line that they was no bigger *n a 
small whip stalk*’* 

Shsffie. 

4 4 ■ 

Here is a etorp from "/fcmiaiscfarri of ok 
O ld ftaii” in the Hoathweetern l^bor 
Jaurnot: 

UiHidbye, Job! 

Years ago In the days of hand braken and 
link and pin coupUnga, a stock train was 
going over the oir line dlvlsiott of the old L* 
S* Ik M* S, It was warm weather and the 
conductor and brakeman were riding on top 
the cupola of the enboose, when they noticed 
a side door on a car of sheep fall off and n 
couple of sheep fall out, and, true to sheep 
tradition, w'hure one sheep goes the others 
will follow, consequently the rest of the 
sheep started jumping out and each time a 
sheep would go out the door the conductor 
would flop his arms in a stop signal fashion 
and holler, “There goes my jobs there it goes 
aguln.” and kept that up till the car was 
empty, but he wnsii’t fired* 


Our Family Circle 

(An answer to Brother John F* Masteraon*} 

There’s a bright lining approaching in sight* 
In those dark clouds o’ gloom* issuin' light 

rays; 

For laggin’ folks now perceive the true light, 
And determine to alter their evil ways. 

When men of many denomlnotlons, 

Whose aim hud differed ii» the globe’s polos. 

Now seek to cement friendly relations— 
Prompted by a cause dearest to their souls; 

Ancient grievances are discarded with cheer; 
Forgotten are conflicts from ages of yore* 

For the spirit of Brotherhood is here^ 

And nearer to more hearts ihan e’er 
before! 

Let's follow then. Comrade John* 

The times* trend* 

And join hands with 
A truly sincere friend. 

Abe Gurg, 

L, U. No. 3* New York City. 


Push ’Em Up 

Who li iUm fellow called Roosevelt, eh? 

He’s a dnm nlce^a guy, you know. 

Be no leta you starve, ef you wants to work; 
He’s a feed America first with our dough. 

tie makea d« code; he pnya da wage 
And again disa guy lets u* eat. 

No more stand in line where da give out da 
soup. 

And da keds get da shoes for do feet* 

He’s a Bfienda da men, and he ends da de- 
press, 

Everybody He gets da job, just like that; 
He says go ahead, drink dtt beer and da wine. 
So'* the hooUegger he's no more get fat- 

He biingm da gold front England* 

He give* it hack to da Yank. 

No more the man what save -a da mon 
Gets robbed when he goes to da bank. 

A man with da keds now he no have to beg 
For spaghetti for them to make happy and 
play; 

With da pick and da shovel now we push Vm 
up, 

For die job what you calla da TWA, 

This President* him say to Johnson one day, 
“Hugh, have everyone sign up da code, 
And find every man what needs da job 
And put him to work on da road.” 

This Johnson him say, you pay him so much. 

Thirty hours in ono week, hlm’s enough. 
Pay more of da men* sure raise Up da pay. 

So dis a living him won't be so tough. 

So no more we eat da beans iind dn bread* 
We live from whot you coll do sweat frum 
our brow. 

Uis Hoortevelt guy, him'a uU right, you-u 
know; 

The revolution, maybe, we don’t have him 
now. 


And here's a new eontrihuior with eome 
rsries ripht ojf lAc job — Aof o# Iks high 
fension, so fo epeak: 

The Helper 

I'm a lectriclnn’s helper* 

It’s sure a swell spread* 

For when your day is finished 
You're ready for bed. 

I make running threads, 

And cut every pipe* 

Sweat like the devil 

From morning till night. 

I've drilled cement ceilings. 

Tiled wall# and hard Roars* 

Inside in summer* 
in winter, outdoors. 

When the boss has done wrong. 

And inspoetors get mad, 

Of course it’s the helper 
Who never uses bis bead. 

Fve workcfi with some swell guys. 

Some hard boys, some queer, 

And also 4ome guys 

W’ho sure soaked up the beer. 

When we are working 
We kick for more jack; 

When we're laid olT 
We right to got back. 

For there's something about li 
That gets in your blood. 

You want to be sweating 
And tramping in mud. 

When a job is ncoriy done. 

And things have gone well* 

That panel you’ve worked on, 

Iloy, does it look swell! 

There'* got to be someone 
To get uH the dirt; 

When I have a helper 
He'll sure do some work. 

Still 1 think tny job 

Is 'way above the rest; 

Some day I'll he the boss. 

Ami one of the best. 

F. TL III 

Local No. &C8, MonireiL 

4 4V 

iiere*e one for onr radio flroikrrw juet to 
rcmiMcf fkcia that theg are weirame on this 
page it* rhewherr in the f- B. A*. IT., «wd *rc 
Trimlif tike to have ihem represented ttmougst 
Ht; 

“Mary Jane, would you sny the blessing 7" 

Uiidio announcer's daughter : “Thiii food is 
coming to you through the courtesy of (Sod 
.Almighty*” 

4 44 

W'atl For? 

— Have we any four- volt two- watt 
lamps? 

Jake — Fur whnt? 

Jack — No, two! 

Jake — Two wlmt? 

Jack — Yea. 

H. AKMflTJIONn. 

New York City, 


Tug Duke of Tom»o, 




IN GOOD TIMES 

•’BUILDING TRADES WORKERS IN THE 
AVERAGE AMERICAN CITY ARE EMPLOYED 
LESS THAN THREE-FOURTHS OF THE TIME 
AT THEIR TRADE. IN THE AVERAGE YEAR 
THESE MEN MUST BE PAID ENOUGH TO SUP- 
PORT THEMSELVES AND THEIR FAMILIES 
FOR TWELVE MONTHS ON WAGES RECEIVED 
FOR SEVEN TO TEN MONTHS* WORK. FOR 
MOST CONTRACTORS. TWELVE MONTHS’ 
OVERHEAD COSTS OF MAINTAINING THEIR 
OFFICES AND STAFF MUST BE CHARGED 
AGAINST THE JOBS CARRIED ON ACTIVELY 
DURING SEVEN OR EIGHT MONTHS." 

John M. Gries. 




